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The  Only  Milker  with  a  Positive  Squeeze 


ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURe 


ATMOSPHERIC  PRE.sauR£r 


SuCTioii) 


1 Suction  draws  the 
milk  from  the  udder 
•  of  the  cow.  This  prin- 
ciple is  employed  by  every 
mechanical  milker  on  the 
market,  as  well  as  by  the 
calf  when  sucking  from  its 
mother. 


2 Suction  is  shut  off. 
Atmospheric  pressure 
"  inside  and  outside 
teat,  consequently  rjo 
squeeze  or  massage  can 
result.  This  is  as  far  as 
other  milkers  go,  because 
Sharplesbasic  patents  con- 
trol use  of  compressed  air. 


3 Compressed  air  gives 
the"Upward|Squeeze" 
•  which  massages  the 
teats  and  thus  keeps  them 
in  perfect  health.  This  ac- 
tion also  insures  faster 
milking  and  thus  increases 
the  milk  flow.  Found  on/y 
in  the  Sharpies  Milker. 


Sharpies  without  the  compressed  air  line  will  act  exactly- 
like  other  milkers  on  the  market.  But  we  know  from 
experience  that  it  is  not  enough.  The 

SHARPIES  MILKER 

gives  in  addition  a  positive  "Upward  Squeeze,"  for  this  reason:  Draw- 
ing the  milk  from  the  udder  down  thru  the  teat,  also  draws  blood  from 
the  veins  of  the  udder  down  into  the  smaller  veins  of  the  teat.  It  is 
necessary  that  something  shall  keep  massaging  this  blood  back  from  the 
teat,  to  avoid  congestion  and  to  insure  a  healthy  condition  of  the  teat. 
The  comfortable  "Upward  Squeeze"  of  the  Sharpies  Milker  does  this. 

You  can  help  solve  your  labor  problem  by  installing  a  Sharpies  Milker. 
It  is  so  simple  that  a  twelve-yea-*-old  boy  or  girl  can  operate  it  success- 
fully. It  will  enable  you  to  put  more  time  in  the  field  and  get  a  bigger 
day's  work  from  every  team. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  will  also  insure  cleaner  milk  of  a  lower  bacterial 
count.    The  milk  passes  through  sterilized  tubes  into  air-tight  receivers. 

Write  today  for  Milker  Catalog 

The  Sharples  Separator  Company      West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Separators — over  a  million  users — the  only  separator  that  skims  clean  at  any  speed 
BRANCHES:                     CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 
 „   CMl 
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"Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World" 


To  you  it  may  be  a  eonvietioii  and  a  passion  to  fnlfill  the 
vision  that  you  have  in  life.  To  others  it  may  have  been  to 
obtain  their  college  education.  Still  others  may  think  that  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ideal  in  life  is  to  them  the  ''greatest 
thing  in  the  world.''  This  term  was  used  with  reference  to  a 
business  that  has  supported  the  widow  and  educated  the 
orphan,  a  business  that  has  enabled  so  many  men  through 
thrift  to  enter  their  choice  vocation  in  life. 

Some  of  the  graduates  of  Ohio  State  University  will  enter 
the  school  of  life  having  been  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  by 
this  "Greatest  Thing  in  the  World."  Those  of  you  who  enter 
this  beautiful  profession  and  attain  success  will  reflect  in  your 
declining  years  and  feel  that  you  have  served  humanity  in  the  g 
best  way  possible  and  you  will  count  life  a  success  because  of  | 
the  great  amount  of  good  done  for  others.  | 

1 

JOHN  F.  STONE  General  Agent,  | 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Iowa 

411-413  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio.  | 


Goodman  Brothers 
jewelers 


No  98  North  High  St 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Flexible  as  the  Human  Hand 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MA- 
CHINE differs  from  all  others  in  that  the 
inner  lining  of  the  ,teat  cup  (pure,  seam- 
less rubber)  expands  and  contracts  with 
each  stroke  of  the  pulsator,  squeezing 
and  massaging  TWO  TEATS  ALTER- 
NATELY,   exactly    like    hand  milking. 

This  massage  is  always  from  the  bottom 
of  the  teat  up,  precisely  like  the  action  of 
a  calf's  tongue  when  it  stops  sucking  to 
swallow.    The  action  of 


MILKIN 


TRADE  MARK 


REGISTERED 


is  so  natural  and  so  gen.tle  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  injury.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  write  for  our  literature. 

The  UNIVERSAL 

IVtilking^  Machine  Co. 

216  WEST  MOUND  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


ging 


Milking 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO. 
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THE  I  H  G  LINE 

GRAIN  MACHINES 

Binders  Headers  Reapers 
Rice  Binders  Push  Binders 
Harv  ester  -Threshers 

HAY  MACHINES 

Mowers  Rakes  Tedders 
Comhined  Side-DeUvery 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Sweep  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Combination  Rakes  and 

Stackers 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
SheUers  Stalk  Rakes 

TILLAGE 

Disk  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Cultivators  (One-horse) 

GENERAL  LINE 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
INIotor  Trucks 
Earm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Grain  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  INIills 
Threshers 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  T^vTJie 


|^?)HE  American  farmer  produces  more  per 
I  tf^  man  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  world. 
lUsing  labor-saving  machines,  he  produces  re- 
kord  crops  with  less  hired  help  than  is  required 
bnder  any  other  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
^present  crisis,  with  help  so  scarce,  every  farmer 
jshould  use  the  most  efficient  farm  machines  he 
can  get,  the  onl}^  kind  that  can  be  depended 
jupon  to  make  the  necessary  increase  in  production. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
[markets  the  full  line  of  high-grade  machines  listed 
in  thisadvertisement  for  disking  and  harrowing  seed 
beds;  planting  and  cultivating  crops  of  all  kinds; 
cutting,  m.aking  and  storing  hay;  cutting,  binding 
land  threshing  small  grains;  harvesting,  husking  and 
jshelling  corn;  shredding  corn  fodder,  filling  silos, 
fertilizing  fields;  skimming  cream;  and  grinding  feed. 
It  sells  efficient  farm  power  machines,  engines  and 
tractors  operating  on  the  cheapest  fuels  a  farmer 
can  buy.  It  provides  wagons  and  motor  trucks  for 
[all  kinds  of  farm  hauling. 

Man}^  of  these  machines  have  been  used  by  Ameri- 
ican  farmers  for  close  to  seventy-five  years.  They 
have  helped  to  establish  the  standing  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  The}^  are  better  toda}^,  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  than  ever  before.  In  many 
cases,  one  or  another  of  these  machines  will  solve 
the  hired  help  and  farm  power  problems  on  indi- 
Ividual  farms. 

International  machines  are  sold  through  ninety 
Ibranch  houses  and  over  thirt}^  thousand  local  dealers. 
Any  customer  can  place  an  order,  or  command  the 
services  of  this  organization,  by  a  telephone  call  to 
jthe  dealer,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest  town. 
(  It  is  important  this  year  that  all  orders  for  ma- 
Ichines  be  placed  as  early  as  possible,  preferabh^ 
imonths  in  advance.  See  the  local  dealer,  or  write 
lus  about  the  machines  you  are  going  to  need  this 
h'ear,  and  do  it  now, 

[International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

^CHICAGO  V  USA 


:^CHAMPION     DEERING     MCCORMICK    MILWAUKEE  OSBORNE 
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Foil  Can  Feed  Any  Cow  the  Right 
Feed  to  Meet  Her  Individual  Need 

Dairy  farmers  and  breeders  have  been  urging  us  for  sometime 

to  give  them  an  ideal  high  protein  mixture  to  be  used  with  SCHU- 
MACHER— the  old  reliable  carbohydrate  feed.  They  wanted  a  feed  that  would  bettor 
meet  the  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  of  their  cows — a  feed  with  as  great  a  variety  of  protein 
content  as  we  have  variety  of  carbohydrates  in  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 

We  have  produced  the  feed  that  fills  this  requirement— a  remarkable 

high  protein  feed— BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION— as  much  superior  to  other  protein  feeds 
as  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  superior  as  a  carbohydrate  feed.  With 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BlG'^a  DAIRY  RATION 

fed  in  combination  you  can  easily  and  quickly  proportion  the  amount  of  protein  and  car- 
^  bohydrate  content  to  suit  the  requirement  of  every  cow.   Try  these  suggestions  and  let 

your  cows  render  the  verdict:  ^  -  "  - 

General  Herd  Ration  with  Ensilage  or^^^^ 
Roots. 

1  part  Schumacher  Feed. 

1  part  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration. 

To  Fresh  Cows  with  Green  Feed: 

2  parts  Schumacher  Feed. 
1  part  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration. 

To  Dry  Cows: 

4  parts  Schumacher  Feed. 
1  part  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration. 

Test  Ration: 

1  part  Schumacher  Feed. 

2  parts  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration. 

(Increase  Big  "Q"  Ration  if  cow  can  handle 
more  protein  without  bad  effects.) 
This  combination  feed  has  unusual  pala- 
tabihty,  digestibility,  variety,  nutrition  and 
bulk.  It  results  in  greater  milk  production 
and  impi()\es  to  a  wonderful  degree  the        .  -s-.™™ 
geneial  liedlth  of  your  herd.   At  your      %eO»  tJ« 
dealer's— if  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us.  {' 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 

Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CHOOSING  HERD  SIRES 

Points  To  Be  Considered  in  the  Selection,  Care  and  Handling  of  Purebred 

Dairy  Bulls 

L.  A.  SUTERMEISTER,  '18 


THE  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  some- 
times Ave  are  inclined  to  think  he 
is  almost  all  of  the  herd.  The  qnality 
of  a  dairy  herd  depends  upon  the  bull. 
Offspring  will  show  the  earmarks  of 
the  sire  and  if  he  is  a  good  one  they 
Avill  be  excellent,  if  a  poor  one,  poor 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  the  result. 

Most  cows  are  bred  with  no  idea  but 
to  get  a  calf  and  with  no  thot  of  what 
kind  of  a  calf  will  be  secured.  If  a 
scrub  bull  is  not  kept  on  the  place,  the 
cow  is  bred  to  the  closest  one  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  know  of  one  case 
where  a  farmer  was  milking  10  grade 
cows  of  mixed  Shorthorn  and  Holstein 
blood.  He  secured  a  fine  registered 
Holstein  cow  at  a  low  price  and  bred 
this  cow  to  his  scrub  bull  in  the  same 
indifferent  manner  when  there  was  an 
excellent  bull  about  15  miles  away. 
"When  asked  about  the  matter  he  said 
it  took  too  much  time  and  trouble  to 
take  the  cow  that  far. 

This  is  the  trouble  Avith  too  many  of 
our  farmers  and  one  reason  AAdiy  they 
are  losing  money  on  their  milk.  Their 
herds  are  "running  out."  The  first, 
best  and  cheapest  place  to  improA^e  is 
in  the  sire.  According  to  Professor  C. 
H.  Eckles  of  the  UniA^ersity  of  Mis- 
souri, "EA^ery  animal  raised  in  the  herd 
gets  half  its  inheritance  from  the  sire. 
For  example,  one  bull  might  be  the  sire 
of  20  daughters  in  one  herd  in  a  year. 


If  the  dams  be  capable  of  aA^eraging 
200  pounds  of  fat  each,  and  the  sire 
represents  a  350  pound  strain,  it  is  CAd- 
dent  that  the  daughters  should  sIioaa^  an 
increase  of  75  pounds.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  CA^en  greater  differ- 
ences." 

Blood  or  breeding  is  AAdiat  counts  be- 
cause there  Avill  be  uniformity  in  size, 
shape,  color  and  breed  characteristics. 
AVith  a  bull  of  no  breeding  behind  him, 
one  has  no  assurance  of  this  uniform- 
ity, as  he  is  liable  to  get  A^ariations  in 
these  factors  and  efficiency. 

Selection  of  a  Herd  Sire. 

According  to  Professor  Eckles  the 
selection  of  a  dairy  bull  is  generally 
made  upon  one  of  four  points.  (1) 
Breed,  (2)  Type  or  looks,  (3)  Pedigree, 
(4)  Character  of  offspring.  I  AA^ould 
say  that  all  four  points  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  AA^th  special 
emphasis  on  the  third  and  fourth. 

First  of  all,  select  a  bull  AA^th  a  pedi- 
gree of  high  producing  ancestry.  One 
then  knoAA^s  the  breeding  of  the  bull 
and  that  his  blood  is  pure.  You  are 
backed  not  only  by  the  oAA^ner  but  also 
hy  the  breed  association  and  its  mem- 
bers. 

Do  not  choose  a  name  or  buy  the 
bull  because  you  can  get  the  registra- 
tion papers  AA^th  him.  One  should  look 
into  the  pedigree  thoroly  and  consider 
the   production  records   of  his  dam. 
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grand  dams  and  great  grand  dams. 
His  sisters  laiglit  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration but  the  most  important  point 
is  to  see  that  the  dam  has  a  high  rec- 
ord. A  yearly  record  is  many  times 
better  than  a  7  day  or  30  day  record. 
Production  is  wanted  and  the  bull  must 
have  it  bred  into  him  thru  the  past 
generations  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
transmit  this  quality  to  his  offspring. 
Breeding  is  merely  speculating  and  the 
more  high  records  the  sire  has  behind 
him  the  more  chances  he  has  of  getting 
high-produciDg  offspring. 

The  dam,  besides  being  a  high  pro- 
ducer, should  conform  closely  to  the 
breed  qualities.  Especially  should  she 
have  size  and  vigor  as  a  bull  from  an 
undersized  dam  will  lack  the  size  and 
vigor  so  essential  to  masculinity.  The 
dam  should  have  a  large  uniform  udder 
with  well  placed  teats  and  should  not 
milk  hard.  Large  tortuous  veins  are 
indicative  of  high  production. 

Health,  vigor,  size  and  masculinity 
are  wanted  along  with  breeding.  The 
sire  must  have  those  qualitdes  that  indi- 
cate a  good  constitution  and  suprem- 
acy. Some  of  those  qualities  are:  an 
alert  eye,  active  appearance  and  sleek 
velvety  coat  of  hair.  Masculinity  is 
shown  by  his  appearance  of  absolute 
supremacy.  This  is  brought  out  by  his 
masculine  head,  broad  muzzle,  large 
neck  and  crest,  deep  heart  girth, 
straight  wide  back,  wide  deep  ribs  and 
a  well  hung  scrotum.  He  should  not 
be  lazy  or  sleepy  but  be  easily  con- 
trolled and  of  good  temperament. 
Some  breeders  formerly  based  consid- 
erable influence  upon  the  size  and  place- 
ment of  the  rudimentary  teats  but  this 
is  a  point  upon  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion. 

After  carefully  selecting  a  bull  of 
the  show  ring  type  with  all  points  mak- 
ing up  an  ideal  form,  we  have  no  as- 


surance what  this  bull  will  produce  in 
the  way  of  high  producing  daughters. 
Thus  the  real  value  of  a  bull  is  not  de- 
termined until  some  of  his  daughters 
have  been  tested.  This  should  impress 
the  point  that  sires  should  be  thoroly 
tried  out  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
butcher  or  sold  for  a  small  sum.  Too 
many  good  sires  have  gone  this  route 
in  the  past,  not  having  been  given  time 
to  show  what  they  were  worth. 
Value  of  a  Pure  Bred  Sire. 

The  value  of  a  sire  lies  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  daughters  over  the 
dam.  This  will  vary  with  the  grade  of 
dam  but  improvements  as  high  as  100 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  the  daughter 
have  been  found  altho  there  may  be  a 
loss  sometimes.  Thus,  one  will  readily 
see  that  with  scrub  cows  almost  any 
purebred  bull  will  give  an  improve- 
ment but  when  the  quality  of  the  herd 
increases,  the  problem  of  selecting  a 
proper  sire  becomes  more  complex. 
Because  scrub  cows  are  kept  is  not  suf- 
ficient reason  for  getting  any  kind  of 
a  purebred  bull.  The  better  the  bull 
the  greater  will  be  the  improvement  in 
the  daughters. 

Suppose  the  daughters  of  a  certain 
bull  give  50  pounds  more  of  butterfat 
than  do  the  dams  and  butterfat  is  40 
cents  per  pound.  This  would  be  an  in- 
creased value  of  $20.00  upon  the  prod- 
uct. Suppose  15  heifers  are  raised  a 
year  which  would  make  $300.00  for  one 
year's  service.  A  bull  is  normally  good 
for  at  least  5  years  which  would  make 
5  times  300  or  $1500.00.  These  figures 
are  conservative  as  the  increase  might 
be  greater  depending  upon  size  of  herd 
and  length  of  service.  In  addition  his 
daughters  will  milk  on  an  average  8 
to  10  years  and  this  increase  will  be 
transmitted  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
next  offspring  and  become  a  family 
trait. 
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Choosing  a  Breed. 

If  mixed  grade  cows  are  owned  now, 
get  a  purebred  bull  of  some  high  pro- 
ducing family  of  the  breed  you  like. 
Select  the  breed  that  flourishes  in  your 
own  part  of  the  country  and  the  one 
which  is  adapted  to  your  care.  All  the 
breeds  have  high  producing  individuals 
and  families.  Do  not  get  started  in 
one  breed  and  then  change  to  another 
because  your  neighbor  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  that  breed.  After  the  breed 
is  chosen,  do  not  cross  breed.    Keep  to 


Care  of  the  Bull. 

The  bull  ought  to  receive  as  good 
feed  as  the  cows  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Many  pure  bred  bulls  are  needed  at 
the  present  time.  Most  of  the  dairy 
products  come  from  the  average  herd, 
and  here  is  ^^here  there  is  the  best 
chance  for  improvement.  If  a  pure- 
bred cow  is  bought  in  place  of  a  bull, 
the  offspring  will  have  lower  standards 
as  there  will  be  no  o^ood  sire  for  breed- 


Group  of  High  Producing  University  Cows 


one  breed  and  an  excellent  family  in 
that  breed. 

According  to  Professor  J.  M.  Hover, 
^'the  superiority  of  one  parent  or  breed 
in  determining  the  characteristics  of  its 
offspring  is  termed  prepotency."  The 
fact  that  marked  prepotency  occurs  in 
only  a  few  animals  in  every  breed, 
makes  it  an  important  consideration  in 
animal  breeding.  Nearly  all  of  the  so- 
called  families  in  the  various  breeds 
owe  their  origin  to  a  male  or  female  an- 
cestor which  was  strongly  prepotent  in 
characters  recognizable  and  useful. 


ing  purposes  on  hand.  In  a  few  years 
the  descendants  of  this  cow  will  be  back 
with  the  average  of  the  herd. 

In  conclusion,  select  a  pedigree  bull 
from  a  well  known  family  with  a  rec- 
ord behind  him.  Keep  him  until  you 
have  tested  his  daughters  to  determine 
his  worth.  Pay  as  much  for  a  sire  as 
you  possibly  can  as  the  investment  will 
soon  pay.  Get  rid  of  all  scrub  bulls  and 
have  a  definite  object  in  breeding. 
Keep  accurate  records  and  properly 
care  for  the  entire  herd,  not  forgetting 
the  sire  which  is  half  of  the  herd. 
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ORGANIC  MATTER  IN  THE  SOIL 

How  Fertilizers  Will  Increase  This  Soil  Constituent 

FIRMAN  E.  BEAR,  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Soils 


WE  may  differ  in  our  opinions  as  to 
the  specific  functions  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  The  experimental 
evidence  on  this  point  will  bear  several 
interpretations  but  we  can  agree  that 
organic  matter  is  a  valuable  constituent 
of  soils  and  plays  an  important  part  in 
making  them  productive.  There  is  so 
much  evidence  on  this  point  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  further. 

On  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  we 
are  agreed  that  organic  matter  is  a 
highly  important  constituent  of  soils, 
the  question  for  practical  consideration 
is,  how  to  increase  the  quantity  of  this 
material  in  the  soil. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  uc?  tY  ' 
word  ''increase"  and  not  "maintain." 
There  has  been  too  much  discussion 
concerning  "maintaining"  the  fertility 
constituents  in  soils.  What  we  need  to 
discuss  is  how  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  soils.  Yields  which  were  sat- 
isfactory 25  years  ago  cannot  be  so 
today.  We  need  to  think  in  terms  of 
100  bushel  corn  crops,  50  bushel  wheat 
crops,  and  4  ton  clover  crops.  The 
thought  of  producing  these  and  higher 
yields  is  stimulating.  We  wish  to  point 
out,  therefore,  that  we  need  to  "in- 
crease" the  organic  matter  content  of 
our  soils  since  we  need  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  these  soils. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss the  means  of  increasing  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  soils  and  the  relation 
of  the  various  fertility  factors  to  this 
increase.  Manure  enthusiasts  point  to 
manure  as  being  a  most  necessary  ma- 
terial on  the  farm  because  it  supplies 
organic  matter.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections offered  against  the  use  of  fer- 


tilizers is  that  they  contain  little  or  no 
organic  matter  and  that  their  use  leaves 
the  soil  poorer  in  this  constituent  than 
before. 

When  statements  such  as  these  be- 
come current  they  are  passed  on  from 
individual  to  individual  without  stop- 
ping to  consider  just  what  the  evidence 
in  the  case  may  be.  Manure  is  such  a 
valuable  product  that  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  claims  concerning  it 
which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence. The  old  objections  to  fertilizers 
have  been  largely  discredited  by  intelli- 
gent use.  We  will  examine  the  merits 
of  manure  and  fertilizers  as  sources  of 
organic  matter  in  soils. 

For  several  years  the  writer  was  em- 
ployed in  research  work  at  the  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. During  that  time  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  chemical  examination  of 
the  various  fertility  plots  on  the  ex- 
periment station  farm.  These  fertility 
plots  differed  from  those  at  most  ex- 
periment stations  in  that  the  elements 
of  fertility  had  been  applied  in  large 
amounts  and  any  effects  which  they 
might  ordinarily  have  were  accordingly 
magnified.  The  amount  of  manure  ap- 
plied to  plot  25,  for  example,  averaged 
12  tons  per  acre  per  year  for  the  entire 
16  year  period.  Plot  26  received  acid 
phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  each  at 
the  rate  of  300  pounds  and  sulfate  of 
potash  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
acre  yearly. 

In  order  to  study  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  these  liberal  appli- 
cations of  the  various  materials,  a  care- 
fully chosen  composite  sample  of  soil  was 
selected  from  each  plot  and  subjected 
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to  chemical  analysis.  Many  interesting 
facts  Avere  observed  from  these  analyses 
not  the  least  of  which  was  that  relating 
to  the  content  of  organic  matter  in 
these  soils. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  content  of  or- 
ganic matter  contained  in  the  soil  of 
three  plots,  viz. :  plots  25,  26  and  27. 
These  plots  had  been  under  experiment 
for  16  years  with  the  fertilizer  treat- 
ments noted  above,  plot  27  being  a 
check  and  receiving  no  fertilizer  or 
manure.  A  variet}^  of  crops  were 
grown  on  plots  during  this  period  con- 
sisting of:  rye  2  crops,  wheat  2  crops, 
clover  3  crops,  corn  3  crops,  cowpeas 
1  crop,  potatoes  1  crop.  This  amounts 
practically  to  a  rotation  of  a  cultivated 
crop,  a  small  grain  crop,  a  legume  crop 
and  a  hay  crop.  This  would  correspond 
to  a  corn,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy 
rotation. 

A  comparison  between  the  yield  of 
crops  and  the  content  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  of  these  plots  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Relation  Between  Crop  Yields  and  Or- 
ganic Matter.  Pounds 
Pounds  Organic 
Produce  Matter  Per 
16  Year         Acre  to 

Plot  Treatment     Total       Plow  Depth 

25  Manure       139,670  63,400 

26  Fertilizer     117,910  52,600 

27  Check  42,170  37,900 
The  manure  enthhusiasts  may  say  '^I 

told  you  so.  Look  at  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  manured  soil." 
But  it  seems  logical  to  study  the  most 
striking  point  first  and  this  is  that  the 
fertilizer,  which  contained  no  organic 
matter,  left  the  soil  with  an  increase  of 
practically  50  per  cent  of  this  material 
over  the  unfertilized  plot. 

This    is    a    most    significant  fact. 


Rightly  interpreted  it  means  that  or- 
ganic matter  in  soils  can  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  any  material  which  will 
increase  the  yield  of  crops,  whether 
that  material  be  fertilizer,  manure,  lime- 
stone or  anj^thing  else.  It  also  means 
that  such  operations  as  drainage,  the 
use  of  proper  rotations,  the  growing  of 
legumes,  in  so  far  as  they  increase  the 
productivity  of  soils,  will  also  increase 
the  content  of  organic  matter  in  these 
soils. 

Evidently  organic  matter  in  soils  is 
secured  in  large  part  thru  the  roots  and 
stubble  left  behind  after  the  crops  are 
removed.  Large  crops  have  large  root 
systems  and  a  thick  matting  of  stubble 
or  sod.  Poor  crops  have  small  root  sys- 
tems. The  difference  between  the  check 
plot  and  the  fertilizer  plot  lies  in  the 
amount  of  material  left  behind  in  the 
soil  after  the  crop  has  been  removed. 

Returning  to  the  effect  of  manure,  we 
note  that  its  use  caused  an  increase 
over  the  check  plot  of  25,000  pounds  of 
organic  matter  in  16  years,  as  compared 
to  an  increase  of  14,700  pounds  with  the 
fertilizer.  But  190  tons  of  manure  con- 
taining 95,000  pounds  of  organic  matter 
Avere  applied  to  secure  this  25,500 
pounds  while  the  fertilizer  brought 
about  its  increase  and  yet  contained  in 
itself  no  organic  matter.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  increasing  the  yield  from 
42,170  pounds  to  117,910  of  total  pro- 
duce by  the  use  of  fertilizer  was  respon- 
sible for  increasing  the  organic  matter 
from  37,900  to  52,600  pounds.  In  other 
words,  an  increase  of  5  pounds  in  yield 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  1  pound  of 
organic  matter. 

At  the  same  rate  the  increase  yield  of 
97,500  pounds  resulting  from  the  use  of 
manure  should  have  brought  about  an 
addition  of  19,500  pounds  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.     The  manure  in- 
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creased  the  organic  matter  by  25,500 
pounds.  The  difference,  or  6000 
pounds,  represents  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  which  can  be  credited  di- 
rectly to  the  organic  matter  in  the 
manure.  This  6000  increase  resulted 
from  the  application  of  190  tons  of  ma- 
nure or  an  increase  of  practically  30 
pounds  of  organic  matter  for  every  ton 
of  manure  applied. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
not  arguing  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
manure  and  fertilizers  as  crop  produc- 
ers. Neither  are  we  referring  to  the 
relative  economy  in  the  use  of  these  two 
materials.  We  are  simply  pointing  out 
that  fertilizer,  which  contains  no  or- 
ganic matter,  is  a  valuable  indirect 
source  of  organic  matter  and  that 
manure,  also,  is  probably  a  more  valua- 
ble indirect  source  than  a  direct  source 
of  organic  matter.  Both  of  them  cause 
an  increase  in  the  content  of  organic 
matter  in  soils  because  of  the  roots  and 


stubble  left  behind  in  the  increased 
crop  produced  by  their  use. 

It  seems  desirable  to  point  out  that 
190  tons  of  average  manure  will  contain 
1900  pounds  of  nitrogen,  950  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  1900  pounds  of  pot- 
ash which  represents  the  number  of 
pounds  of  these  elements  applied  to 
plot  25.  The  fertilizer  applied  to  plot 
26  contained  675  pounds  each  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  and  800 
pounds  of  potash.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  there  was  good  reason 
why  the  plot  produced  better  yields 
than  the  fertilized  plot. 

The  conclusion  is  that  if  the  content 
of  organic  matter  in  soils  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  any  considerable  extent  it 
will  be  possible  largely  as  a  result  of 
growing  larger  crops,  with  the  resulting 
large  root  systems  and  heavy  stubble 
and  sod.  If  we  grow  big  crops  in  suita- 
ble rotations,  whether  we  make  use  of 
fertilizer  or  manure,  the  organic  matter 
will  take  care  of  itself. 
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TILE  DRAIN  OUTLET. 

THE  outlet  of  the  main  to  a  tile 
drainage  system  should  be  well 
protected  to  prevent  its  destruction  by 
frost,  flood  and  the  tramping  of  live- 
stock. Usually  it  is  best  to  replace  the 
lower  8  to  12  feet  with  glazed  sewer 
pipe,  or  with  a  piece  of  cast-iron  pipe 
of  proper  size.  This  should  be  done 
when  the  work  of  laying  the  tile  begins. 
To  prevent  the  washing  or  tramping 
of  earth  about  the  outlet,  and  to  give 
strength,  a  wall  of  masonry  or  concrete 
should  be  built  around  it  using  a  1-2-4 
mixture. 

Means  should  also  be  provided  to  pre- 
vent vermin,  such  as  rats  and  rabbits 
from  entering  the  mouth  of  the  drain. 
To  accomplish  this  a  screen  of  woven 
wire  or  a  grate  of  iron  bars  mounted 
in  a  strong  wooden  frame  should  be 
firmly  set  against  the  outlet.  It  will  be 
well,  in  building  the  cement  work,  to 
set  in  bolts  to  hold  the  frame  in  place. 

A  trap  of  galvanized  iron  will  prove 
effective  in  the  exclusion  of  vermin,  but 
the  factor  of  aeration  of  the  soil  by 
means  of  the  tile  will  be  interfered 
with.  A  better  device  is  that  of  a 
screen  of  14-iiich  iron  rods  suspended 
by  a  hinge  or  chain  links.  The  hinged 
trap  or  screen  is  especially  desirable 
when  surface  Avater  enters  the  tile 
above  my  means  of  silt  basins  or  other- 
wise. 


FORAGE  CROPS  FOR  SWINE. 

Because  of  the  high  price  of  feed  this 
year  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
feeder  of  swine  have  suitable  forage 
crops  for  summer  pasture.  In  recent 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  for- 
age crops  affects  a  saving  of  30.7  per 
cent  to  produce  1  pound  of  gain,  that 
is,  it  required  only  3.54  pounds  of 
grain  to  produce  1  pound  of  gain,  as 


compared  with  5.11  pounds  of  grain  on 
the  dry  lot  system  of  feeding. 

Alfalfa  is  the  best  forage  crop  with 
clover  a  close  second.  Alfalfa  will 
carry  12  to  20  head  for  3  to  5  months 
according  to  the  time  of  planting  and 
the  growth.  Red  clover  will  pasture 
8  to  10  shoats  for  a  period  of  3  to  5 
months. 

As  a.  forage  crop  that  can  be  planted 
with  another  crop,  cow  peas  is  perhaps 
the  best.  The  peas  should  be  sown  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn  using  1^4 
pecks  per  acre.  This  will  furnish  pas- 
ture for  a  period  of  approximately  120 
days  depending  on  the  time  of  frost. 
The  corn  should  be  hogged  down  and 
this  combination  is  satisfactory  because 
the  protein  content  of  the  peas  is  high 
giving  a  fairly  well  balanced  ration. 


WEANING  A  COLT. 

COLTS  should  be  taught  to  eat  solid 
food  before  they  are  entirely 
weaned,  according  to  Prof.  Coffey  of 
Ohio  State  University,  so  that  the 
change  from  the  mothers  milk  to  the 
grain  and  hay  ration  will  not  be  so 
abrupt.  The  colt  will  begin  to  eat  at 
3  or  -1  weeks  of  age.  It  should  be  fed 
bruised  oats  and  bran  sweetened  with 
molasses  and  wet  with  cow's  milk.  A 
light  double  handful  should  be  fed 
daily  for  the  first  month  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  before  weaning 
this  amount  should  be  doubled.  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  should  be  before  the  colt 
so  that  it  may  eat  it  at  any  time..  If  on 
pasture  a  crib  should  be  made. 

The  colt  should  be  weaned  at  5  or  6 
months.  The  best  method  is  to  halter- 
break  and  tie  it  along  side  of  its  mother. 
The  mother's  udder  should  be  milked 
by  hand. 

HARRY  W.  CLARK,  '18. 
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THE  STOMACH  WORM. 

THE  stomach  worm  of  the  sheep  is 
found  m  the  fourth  stomach  of 
the  animal.  The  worm  in  the  larva  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  feed  eaten 
by  the  sheep. 

The  larva  mature  in  the  stomach, 
producing  eggs  which  pass  out  with 
the  faeces.  The  ideal  hatching  season 
for  them  is  warm-day-dry-night  periods 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  two  days  and 
the  resulting  larva  soon  crawl  around 
and  feed  upon  the  grass  blades.  The 


fested  worse  by  them  in  this  manner. 

Many  remedies  have  been  advocated 
for  the  stomach  worm  but  about  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  practice  skilful 
feeding  and  sanitary  measures. 


CARE  OF  THE  EWES  AFTER 
WEANING. 

THE  owner  should  watch  the  ewes 
often  just  after  weaning,  as  they 
will  continue  with  their  milk  flow  and 
many  caked  udders  will  result.  The 
simplest  and  quickest  remedy  is  to 
catch  and  milk  the  ewe.    However,  to 


r 

k 

sheep  will  nip  up  these  worms  upon 
the  blades  of  grass,  and  they  then  pass 
into  the  stomach  where  they  do  their 
evil.  work. 

Infected  sheep  become  dull,  lose  their 
appetite  and  get  weak.  Fever  and  diar- 
rhea often  result.  Hence  it  behooves 
the  owner  to  make  the  greatest  possi- 
ble effort  toward  prevention.  Sheep 
will  not  become  infected  so  quickly  by 
grazing  on  long  grass  as  they  will  not 
graze  the  pasture  so  closely.  Sheep 
should  never  be  permitted  to  rest  along 
hedges  or  fences  as  the  land  will  be  in- 


make  more  certain  of  your  operation, 
administer  inwardly  6  ounces  of  Epsom 
Salts,  apply  hot  water  to  the  udder, 
wiping  and  rubbing  well  with  a  flannel 
rag  and  then  apply  carbolized  oils. 

To  effect  a  drying  up  of  the  ewes, 
turn  them  on  scanty  pasture  for  a  few 
days  and  after  all  danger  of  caked 
udders  has  passed  turn  them  on  better 
pasture.  This  will  bring  the  ewe  into 
good  breeding  condition  again  and  they 
will  not  be  nearly  so  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease. 

Ewes  that  have  been  flushed  or,  in 
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other  words,  brouglit  from  a  thin  con- 
dition to  a  good  strong  condition  will 
breed  within  a  short  time.  The  best 
and  most  inexpensive  feed  for  flnshing 
ewes  is  rape. 

E.  L  SHUCK.  "18. 


DYNAMITING  STUMPS. 

STOIPS  in  a  cultivated  field  are  a 
nuisance  in  every  way.  Xot  only 
is  much  time  and  trouble  wasted  in 
working  around  a  stump  but  it  also 
takes  up  considerable  ground  which 
might  be  growing  a  crop.  The  amount 
of  ground  lost  will  be  determined  by 
the  kind  of  a  tree  that  grew  there  as 
some  kind  of  roots  spread  more  than 
others. 

Blowing  out  stumps  is  a  very  simple 
operation.  An  augur,  preferably  a 
2-inch,  is  used  to  bore  in  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stump.  The  dynamite  may 
be  secured  in  different  sized  sticks  but 
those  containing  one  pound  are  most 
commonly  used.  After  the  hole  is  bored 
cut  a  piece  of  dynamite  large  enough 
to  blow  the  stump.  Experience  is  the 
only  guide  here  to  tell  how  much  to 
use,  as  it  will  vary  with  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  stumps. 

Cut  the  piece  of  dynamite  into  halves, 
and  push  one  half  of  it  in  the  hole, 
tamping  it  thoroughly  until  pulverized 
with  a  round  stick.  An  old  liroom 
is  handy  and  useful.  Cut  a  piece  of  fuse 
about  12  to  18  inches  long  or  longer  if 
the  stump  is  large  enough  to  recpiire  it. 
Stick  a  dynamite  cap  over  one  end  of 
the  fuse,  and  run  this  into  the  last  stick 
of  chmamite.  Then  push  the  other  half 
in  tightly  against  that  pulverized,  but 
do  not  pulverize  the  last  part. 

Then  thoroughly  pack  the  dirt  in  the 
hole  leaving  one  end  of  the  fuse  out- 
side. Now  the  fuse  may  be  lighted  and 
it  will  burn  back  thru  the  dirt.  As 
soon  as  the  fuse  is  lighted  one  should 


get  at  least  50  yards  away,  for  when 
the  charge  is  fired  dirt  and  pieces  of 
wood  are  sometimes  thrown  considera- 
ble distance. 

One  will  be  surprised  at  the  benefits 
from  this  operation.  Every  one  knows 
how  nice  it  is  to  farm  a  field  that  is 
clear  of  everything.  Sometimes  a  few 
imderground  roots  are  left  but  most  all 
machinery  will  pass  over  these  and  they 
soon  rot  in  the  ground. 


HOME  MADE  ICE  CREAM. 

SOME  people  like  home-made  ice 
cream  better  than  that  commer- 
cially manufactured.  Home-made  ice 
cream  is  easily  made  and  is  inexpen- 
sive. An  ice  cream  freezer  may  be 
bought  in  different  sizes  at  small  cost. 
Ice  would  be  hard  for  most  farmers  to 
get  but  it  can  easily  be  brought  out 
by  friends  in  town  and  a  delicious  re- 
freshing product  cotild  be  made  after 
a  hard  day  's  work. 

A  good  formula  to  use  for  1  gallon 
of  frozen  cream  is  cup  of  gelatin 
dissolved  in  2  pints  of  hot  milk.  Have 
2  eggs  and  l^o  cups  of  sugar  beaten 
together,  and  then  add  this  to  hot  milk 
and  gelatin.  Pour  this  into  freezer  can, 
and  fill  up  until  it  is  -3  full  with  a  mix- 
ture of  milk  and  cream  or  all  cream. 
The  more  cream  used  the  richer,  and 
the  better  body  the  frozen  cream  will 
have.  If  all  cream  is  used  the  gelatin 
can  be  omitted.  Flavoring  extract  may 
be  added  to  suit  the  taste. 

The  ice  should  be  broken  up  fine,  and 
one  part  of  salt  added  to  8  parts  of  ice, 
and  thoroughly  mixed.  More  salt  may 
be  used  if  cpiick  freezing  is  desired. 
The  ice  and  the  salt  is  placed  in  the 
freezer  around  the  can  and  the  turn- 
ing process  begun.  It  should  not  be 
turned  too  fast  as  it  will  give  too  much 
swell  in  the  early  part  of  the  freezing 
and  this  Avill  fall  down  leaving  a  poor 
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soggy  body.  It  should  not  be  turned 
too  slow  or  a  nice  velvety  body  of 
cream  will  not  be  secured.  The  freez- 
ing process  will  ordinarily  last  10  to 
15  minutes  after  which  the  dash  should 
be  immediately  removed  and  the  cream 
packed  until  it  gets  solid. 

Another  simple  method  of  making 
ice  cream  can  be  used  where  the  rich- 
ness of  the  cream  is  known.  Where 
cream  is  sold  one  will  know  approxi- 
mately the  percentage  of  fat.  Few 
farmers  have  a  Babcock  testing  outfit 
but  the  fat  could  easily  be  determined 
if  one  was  in  possession.  In  this  case 
for  1  gallon  of  20  per  cent  cream  add 
1.6  pounds  of  sugar  and  .8  of  an  ounce 
of  vanilla  flavoring  extract.  Eight- 
tenths  of  an  ounce  of  gelatin  may  be 
used  as  a  stabilizer  but  a  good  body 
can  be  secured  without  it,  and  it  saves 
heating  up  part  of  the  cream  to  dis- 
solve the  gelatin.  Where  the  cream  is 
richer  than  20  per  cent,  milk  may  be 
added  to  dilute  it. 

L.  A.  SUTERMEISTER,  '18. 


STARTING  GRAPEVINES. 

GRAPEVINE  CUTTINGS  should  be 
made  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
spring  just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
burst  by  cutting  last  year's  growth  into 
pieces  of  2  node  lengths. 

Select  the  healthy  vines  which  show 
the  most  vigorous  growth.  Starting  at 
the  tip  of  the  branch,  cut  into  lengths 
containing  2  nodes.  The  top  of  each 
cutting  should  be  cut  mid-way  between 
the  first  two  nodes  and  the  bottom  1 
inch  below  the  second  joint.  The  cut- 
tings should  then  be  placed  in  sand  in 
the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  at  a 
depth  of  11/2  feet  to  prevent  them  from 
freezing  during  the  winter.  In  early 
spring  they  are  transplanted  in  rows  in 
the  garden  where  they  may  be  carefully 
attended.   They  should  be  placed  I  inch 


apart  and  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees. The  upper  node  from  which  the 
leaves  start  should  be  about  1  inch 
above  the  ground.  During  the  summer 
they  should  be  cultivated  frequently 
to  prevent  the  weeds  from  shading  the 
young  plants.  The  next  spring  they  are 
ready  to  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
places. 

H.  D.  F.  PINKLEY,  '19. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  duties  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural education  of  the  college  have 
increased  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  due  to  the 
field  of  education  made  open  by  the 
Smith-Hughes  Law,  that  the  second 
man  has  been  added  to  the  department. 
E.  F.  Johnson  of  Indiana  has  accepted 
this  position  as  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  education.  At  present  Mr. 
Johnson  is  supervising  the  work  of  the 
teachers'  training  course  which  is 
given  for  those  who  expect  to  teach 
agriculture  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Law. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  northwest- 
em  Ohio.  He  spent  his  early  school 
days  here  and  in  Indiana.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio  to  teach  in  the  rural 
schools.  He  pursued  his  classical 
course  at  Indiana  State  University. 
Later  he  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
Indiana.  While  teaching  he  built  up  an 
agricultural  high  school  which  offered 
a  three-year  course  in  agriculture. 

Becoming  interested  in  agriculture  he 
then  took  an  agricultural  course  at 
Purdue  where  he  obtained  both  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees.  He  at 
once  began  extension  work  in  Indiana. 
Later  he  came  to  Ohio  where  he  has 
been  doing  extension  work  aiding  par- 
ticularly in  the  seed  corn  testing  cam- 
paign. 

L.  N.  GEIGER,  '18. 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  CORN  CROP 

GEO.  F.  JOHNSON,  '19 


IX  \iew'  of  the  fact  that  a  poorer 
quality  of  seed  corn  is  being  planted 
this  spring  more  poor  stands  of  corn 
than  usual  can  be  expected.  How  poor 
the  stand  can  be  before  it  is  advisable 
to  plow  it  up,  is  a  problem  for  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  to  solve.  Many  stands 
that  were  considered  too  poor  to  leave 
in  past  years  will  be  left  this  year,  but 
in  case  the  stand  is  less  than  50  per  cent 
it  is  out  of  the  cjuestion  to  leave  it.  Xo 
seed  may  be  available  for  replanting  or 
the  spring  may  be  too  advanced  to  risk 
getting  a  corn  crop  and  the  question  of 
a  substitute  for  the  crop  arises. 

In  order  that  a  crop  may  make  a 
good  substitute  for  corn  several  points 
must  be  considered.  In  the  first  place 
it  should  be  a  grain  crop.  The  call  for 
more  food  today  makes  it  necessary 
that  grain  crops  that  are  valuable  as 
human  food  and  as  feed  for  livestock 
be  groAvn  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. Secondly,  the  crop  must  be 
adapted  to  the  corn  belt  climate.  A 
third  and  important  point  is  that  the 
substitute  crop  must  be  able  to  mature 
in  the  time  alloted  which  will  be  from 
about  June  10  until  fall  frost. 

Soy  beans,  navy  beans,  and  buck- 
wheat are  the  three  most  important 
crops  to  be  considered  as  substitutes  for 
corn.  Soy  beans  rank  first  among 
these.  Their  value  as  a  human  food  is 
not  appreciated  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Soy  beans  have  been  used  very 
extensively  as  human  food  b}^  the  peo- 
ple of  China  and  Japan  for  man 3^  cen- 
turies. Little  meat  is  eaten  by  these 
people :  the  beans  form  the  chief  source 
of  protein  in  their  diet.  As  a  feed  for 
livestock  soy  beans  furnish  a  meal 
which  is  equal  to  cotton  seed  meal  or 
linseed  meal  and  the  straw  has  a  feed- 


ing value  about  equal  to  timothy  hay. 

The  soy  bean  is  adapted  to  the  same 
range  of  climate  as  corn  and  varieties 
have  been  developed  that  will  mature 
seed  in  less  time  than  corn.  The  crop 
is  especially  valuable  from  the  soil  fer- 
tility standpoint  in  that  it  is  a  legume 
and  will  grow  on  acid  soils  better  than 
red  clover  or  alfalfa. 

Soy  bean  seed  is  high-priced  and  lim- 
ited in  amount  this  spring  so  economy 
should  be  used  in  planting  them.  This 
means  that  they  be  planted  in  rows  and 
not  broadcast  or  sown  solidly  with  a 
grain  drill.  So,  if  a  farmer  who  has  a 
field  upon  which  he  failed  to  get  a 
stand  of  corn,  decides  to  plant  it  to 
soy  beans  he  should  plant  them  in  rows 
31:  to  36  inches  apart  and  2  to  4  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Good  varieties  for 
seed  production  are  Ito  San,  Ohio  9016, 
Ebony,  Ohio  7496  and  Elton.  Planting 
at  the  rate  of  3  pecks  per  acre  is  found 
to  be  best.  Two  to  four  cultivations 
should  be  given  and  if  the  rows  are  36 
inches  apart  the  ordinary  two-horse 
corn  cultivator  can  be  used.  A  yield 
of  at  least  20  bushels  per  acre  can  be 
expected. 

Navy  beans  Avill  make  a  profitable 
substitute  for  the  corn  crop  providing 
the  grower  can  arrange  to  get  the 
proper  machinery  for  harvesting.  A 
good  way  to  provide  the  machinery  for 
the  bean  harvest  is  for  the  farmers  of 
a  given  community  to  cooperate  and 
plant  an  acreage  large  enough  to  war- 
rant the  purchasing  or  renting  of  the 
necessary  harvesting  machinery. 

The  culture  of  navy  beans  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  soy  beans.  On  the 
average  corn  soil  beans  will  do  espe- 
cially well  while  on  the  rich  soils  they 
are  likely  to  ''go  to  vine,"  and  it  will 
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take  longer  for  the  beans  to  mature  on 
a  rich  soil. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  the 
climate  is  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
buckwheat.  This  crop  should  be  con- 
sidered in  case  of  a  failure  to  secure  a 
stand  of  corn  because  it  is  valuable  as 
human  food  and  as  feed  for  livestock. 
The  crop  matures  in  60  to  70  days  from 
time  of  soAving  which  ranges  from  June 
15  to  July  15.  Three  to  4  pecks  per 
acre  is  the  proper  rate  of  sowing. 


Certain  forage  crops  might  be  sug- 
gested as  substitutes  but  we  should 
heed  the  cry  of  the  nation  for  an  in- 
creased production  of  food  and  plant 
grain  crops  which  are  valuable  as 
human  food  and  yield  by-products  val- 
uable as  feed  for  livestock.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  patriotism  alone,  for  farmers 
will  find  the  grain  crop  substitutes  far 
more  profitable  than  forage  crop  sub- 
stitutes. 
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TRACTOR  TESTS. 

The  tractor  tests  at  the  tractor 
school  held  at  Columbus  under  the 
direction  of  the  Agricnltnral  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, showed  the  importance  of  know- 
ing the  real  rating  of  a  tractor. 

The  standard  prony  brake  was  nsed 
and  the  belt  horsepower  taken  and 
recorded.  It  was  fonnd  that  many  of 
the  tractors  were  overrated  and  that 
they  conld  not  develop  the  horsepower 
that  they  were  guaranteed  to  develop. 
Many  tractor  experts  said  that  to  their 
knoAvledge  it  was  the  first  time  their 
tractor  had  ever  been  hitched  to  a 
prony  brake.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
them.  One  tractor  showed  a  bare  one- 
half  of  its  rated  horsepower  and  after 
three  attempts  failed  to  make  its  rating. 

The  knowledge  that  a  tractor  will  do 
what  it  is  guaranteed  to  do  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer  and  the  wise 
farmer  will  compel  tractor  manufac- 
turers to  guarantee  a  prony  brake  test 
rather  than  the  estimated  horsepower. 
One  illustration  of  this  was  found  dur- 
ing the  tests.  A  tractor  was  guaran- 
teed to  develop  2i  horsepower  on  ker- 
osene. Running  on  gasoline  it  ran  a 
perfect  test.  Upon  switching  to  kero- 
sene it  fell  to  19.35  horsepoAver.  This 
is  of  importance  because  a  farmer 
wants  a  tractor  to  do  maximum  effi- 
ciency on  the  cheapest  fuel. 

There  were  other  interesting  cases : 
a  company  sent  its  tractor  to  the  school 
and  before  leaving  the  factory  it  was  not 
overhauled.  When  it  failed  to  develop 
its  rated  horsepower  the  expert  started 
an  examination.  He  found  that  the 
magneto  was  out  of  time  5  inches  on 
the  fly  wheel  causing  the  spark  to  pass 
late  and  he  was  not  getting  the  full 
force  of  the  explosion.  After  retiming 
the  magneto,  he  came  back  and  pulled 
his  horsepower  with  ease,  and  was  able 


to  develop  much  more  than  the  rated 
horsepower. 

One  tractor  had  magneto  trouble  and 
the  designer  was  forced  to  go  over  the 
entire  engine  before  it  worked  prop- 
erly. Another  tractor  had  ignition 
trouble  and  fell  below  its  rated  horse- 
power. After  much  trouble  and  re- 
pairing the  engine  finally  made  a  per- 
fect test.  Other  tractors  had  difficulty 
in  coming  into  the  belt  and  were  un- 
able to  hold  the  belt  at  such  a  tension 
without  slipping. 

This  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  purchaser  of  a  tractor  should 
compel  the  manufacturers  to  attach 
each  tractor  that  they  put  out  to  a 
prony  brake  and  prove  that  it  will 
work  properly.  If  the  average  farmer 
had  had  these  tractors  on  his  farm  he 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  to  fix  them  and  would  be 
unsatisfied  with  his  purchase.  This 
surely  would  do  the  manufacturers 
more  damage  on  future  sales  than  the 
trouble  of  testing  would  warrant,  not 
regarding  the  time  and  labor  that 
would  be  wasted  by  the  purchaser. 

HARRY  W.  CLARK,  18. 


SUMMER  SILAGE. 

THE  summer  silo  is  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  supplying  addi- 
tional feed  in  districts  subject  to 
drought.  Production  with  dairy  cows 
and  other  farm  animals  must  be  main- 
tained if  the  highest  profits  are  to  be 
realized.  Also  on  high-priced  land, 
where  intensive  agriculture  must  be 
followed,  it  is  often  desirable  to  keep 
more  animals  than  can  profitably  be 
maintained  entirely  on  pasture  during 
the  summer.  Silage  will  admirably 
meet  both  these  needs  where  enough 
animals  are  kept  to  feed  off  2  inches  or 
more  of  silage  each  day  so  that  the  sur- 
face will  not  decay. 
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In  trials  covering  3  years  at  the  Wis- 
consin Station  corn  silage  was  com- 
pared with  soilage  as  summer  supple- 
ments to  pasture  for  dairy  cows.  In 
the  production  of  milk  and  butterfat 
the  silage  ration  was  as  efficient  as  that 
containing  no  silage,  and  also  far  cheap- 
er and  more  convenient.  The  silage  was 
relished  better  than  the  succession  of 
soiling  crops.  To  provide  a  succession 
of  green  feed  for  animals  by  means  of 
soiling  crops  it  is  necessary  to  fit  and 
plant  comparatively  small  areas  to  dif- 
ferent crops  at  different  times.  As  the 
cut  silage  will  quickly  heat  in  warm 
weather  if  placed  in  piles  and  will  then 
be  less  palatable,  a  supply  must  be  har- 
vested each  day  or  at  least  every  2 
days.  Harvesting  in  small  quantities 
and  in  all  sorts  of  weather  is  inconven- 
ient and  expensive  and  the  work  must 
be  done  in  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  when  corn 
or  the  sorghums  are  grown  for  silage 
the  large  fields  are  fitted,  planted,  cul- 
tivated, and  harvested  with  labor  sav- 
ing machinery  at  a  minimum  expense 
and  feeding  the  silage  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  daily. 

Corn  and  sorghum  return  greater 
yields  of  nutrients  than  many  of  the 
crops  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  a 
soiling  system.  Silage  furnishes  feed 
of  uniform  high  quality  thruout  the 
season  ,a  goal  which  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain by  soiling,  for  one  crop  is  often  ex- 
hausted or  too  mature  before  the  next 
is  in  prime  condition  for  feeding.  The 
years  when  drought  is  severe  and  pas- 
tures unusually  short  are  the  times 
when  soiling  crops  will  be  scant  or  may 
even  fail.  By  means  of  the  silo,  the 
crop  may  be  carried  over  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  thus  providing  insurance 
against  drought. 

R.  L.  SUNDERLAND,  '19. 


KEROSENE  FOR  AUTOS. 

ON  account  of  the  high  price  of  gaso- 
line many  auto  manufacturers 
have  turned  towards  kerosene  as  a 
source  of  fuel  but  as  yet  none  have  been 
entirely  successful.  But  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  some  farmers  have  hit  upon 
a  system  that  is  entirely  satisfactory 
from  a  financial  point  of  vicAV.  On  one 
of  the  popular  low-priced  cars,  the 
writer  knows  of  a  system  that  is  giv- 
ing good  results  and  at  the  same  time 
is  cutting  the  cost  of  fuel  in  half.  The 
system  consists  of  a  one  gallon  gasoline 
tank  as  a  supplement  to  the  main  tank. 
The  main  tank  is  filled  with  kerosene 
The  same  carburetor  supplied  with  the 
machine  is  used,  but  the  fuel  line  has 
been  changed  and  valves  installed  so 
that  gasoline  can  be  used  far  starting. 
As  soon  as  the  engine  is  warm,  the  fuel 
is  taken  from  the  kerosene  tank.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  switch  back  to  gaso- 
line before  stopping  or  difficulty  will 
be  encountered  in  starting.  The  sys- 
tem has  its  faults  as  uneven  running 
is  encountred  at  low  speeds  but  the  cost 
of  fuel  expense  has  been  reduced  one 
half. 

J.  A.  HOWENSTINE,  '19. 


CARE  OF  THE  EWE. 

The  care  of  the  ewe  after  lambing 
is  essential  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ewe  herself  but  more  essential  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  lamb.  If  the  lambs 
are  to  get  along  nicely,  they  must  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  rich  milk. 

There  are  a  few  feeds  which  will 
make  a  superior  flow  of  milk,  among 
which  are  alfalfa,  clover  hay  and  roots. 
Roots  are  extremely  succulent  and  are 
almost  indispensable  in  feeding  sheep. 
They  can  be  sliced  up  and  fed  singly 
to  the  sheep  or  they  may  be  mixed  with 
oats,  bran  and  some  corn.  However, 
one  can  not  get  along  without  bran  in 
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feeding  sheep  as  it  is  in  an  available 
form  for  direct  use  by  the  sheep  and  it 
acts  as  a  regulator  and  conditioner. 

For  the  first  half  ^veek  after  the 
ewes  lamb  no  grain  should  be  fed  un- 
less it  is  noticed  that  the  ewe  has  little 
or  no  flow  of  milk  at  which  time  one 
may  feed  grain  sparingly.  Corn  should 
never  be  given  to  ewes  at  lambing  time 
except  in  small  quantities  and  as  a  mix- 
ture with  other  grain.  A  mixture  of 
oats,  bran  and  corn  serves  best,  in  the 
ration  of  3-3-1  respectively. 

Corn  silage  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
feed  for  ewes  after  parturition.  In  an 
experiment  by  the  Missouri  Station  it 
was  found  that  the  following  ranked 
as  best  feeds  for  suckling  ewes :  first, 
corn  silage,  clover  and  grain ;  second, 
grain  and  silage :  third,  clover  and 
silage.  After  about  10  days  from  lamb- 
ing period,  the  same  amount  of  grain 
may  be  used  in  the  ration  as  a  month 
before  lambing. 

E.  L.  SHUCK,  18. 


WHITE  SCOURS  IN  LAMBS. 

"White  scours  in  lambs  is  troublesome 
and  often  fatal.  It  is  produced  by 
feeding  the  ewe  in  the  improper  way 
and  by  the  lamb  catching  cold.  Too 
much  grain  feed  for  the  ewe  will  cause 
this  trouble.  The  greatest  fatality  is 
where  lambs  are  kept  in  the  barn  as 
sunshine  and  exercise  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  preventive  to  the  white  scours. 

The  ewes  should  always  be  given 
good  wholesome  feed  and  their  ration 
should  not  be  changed  too  abruptly. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  the  white 
scours  getting  a  start  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  may  prove  cpiite  effective. 

The  following  is  recommended  for 
the  Avhite  scours :  ordinary  cooking 
soda,  14  ounce;  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
1  ounce ;  and  a  pinch  of  ginger.  Mix 
the  three  well  and  give  in  a  gruel  of 
flaxseed.  Give  the  dose  in  halves,  and 
administer  2  ounces  of  linseed  oil  1 
hours  after  the  last  dose  of  o-ruel. 
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FARMERS  CLUBS  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY 

ROY  E.  MOSER,  18 


MANY  farmers  in  Wayne  county 
have  realized  that  the  need  of  co- 
operation in  the  business  of  farming  is 
quite  as  important  as  it  is  in  other  in- 
dustrial lines.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
9  active,  well  organized  farmers'  clubs 
in  the  county  and  a  few  more  that  are 
not  so  prosperous  due  to  poor  leader- 
ship. In  the  beginning,  the  chief  pur- 
pose for  organizing  such  clubs  was  the 
idea  of  saving  money  through  coopera- 
tive buying.  This  however,  is  not  the 
main  idea  now  since  the  farmer  has 
come  to  realize  that  there  are  other  val- 
uable benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
an  organization. 

The  clubs  hold  regular  meetings, 
some  twice  and  othem  only  once  a 
month.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
school  house.  During  the  winter 
months  the  teacher  cooperates  with  the 
club  and  arranges  a  short  literary  pro- 
gram by  the  school  children.  These 
programs  usually  consist  of  recitations, 
readings,  essays  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects anid  musicai  numbers^.  In  the 
summer  time  when  there  is  no  school 
the  secretary  asks  some  of  the  children 
to  take  part  and  they  usually  respond 
willingly.  It  is  evident  that  this  offers 
fine  literary  training  to  the  youngsters 
which  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  later 
years.  One  farmer  said  to  me  just  re- 
cently, "I  wish  I  had  had  such  oppor- 
tunities when  I  was  a  boy.  It  is  surely 
a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  get  up  before 
a  group  of  men  and  women  and  to  say 
what  you  want  to  say. ' ' 

Each  organization  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar problems  to  face  and  has  devel- 
oped specific  methods  of  meeting  them. 
The  literary  program  is  followed  by  a 


business  session  during  which  any  new 
or  unfinished  business  from  the  last 
meeting  is  considered  and  properly  at- 
tended. The  purchasing  board  an- 
nounces that  they  are  ready  to  receive 
orders  for  sugar  or  lime  or  whatever 
it  happens  to  be.  The  prices  are  also 
announced  and  a  time  limit  for  placing 
the  order  is  fixed.  This  is  followed  by 
an  intermission  of  about  10  minutes. 

A  special  program  is  enacted  after 
the  intermission.  This  may  consist  of 
talks  by  the  farmers  in  the  community, 
followed  by  a  general  discussion,  or  it 
may  consist  of  an  address  by  the  local 
veterinarian,  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  schools,  or  some  lawyer,  banker,  or 
a  minister. 

Occasionally  the  services  of  a  spe- 
cialist from  the  Experiment  Station  are 
secured.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the 
meeting  is  advertised  in  the  local  news- 
paper and  some  publicity  is  given  the 
meeting  and  the  school  house  is  usually 
packed  to  its  capacity. 

Some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  an  organization  of  this  kind  are 
social.  A  spirit  of  friendly  brotherhood 
and  cooperation  is  fostered.  If  a  new 
man  moves  into  the  neighborhood  he  is 
asked  to  come  to  the  club  and  later  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  join  the  club. 
In  this  way  he  meets  the  neighbors  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  them.  I 
recall  an  incident  that  happened  sev- 
eral years  ago.  I  was  working  for  a 
man  who  lived  in  a  community  where 
farmers'  clubs  were  unknown.  One  of 
the  first  days  that  I  was  there  I  asked 
him  a  question  about  a  neighbor  who 
lived  about  half  a  mile  away  and  this 
is  the  answer  that  I  received.  He  said, 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  him. 
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He  just  moved  on  that  place  last  spring 
and  I  have  not  become  acquainted  with 
him  yet."  This  man  had  lived  there 
for  several  months  and  my  employer 
could  not  even  recall  his  name.  This  is 
a  typical  example  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  many  of  our  rural  communities 
and  they  should  be  overcome.  A  good 
farmers'  club  Avould  tend  to  remedy 
such  a  condition,  of  course  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  man.  Some  men  are  not 
inclined  to  be  of  a  "mixing"  nature 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  acquainted  with 
them. 

In  the  second  place  educational  bene- 
fits are  to  be  derived  from  a  club.  The 
farmers  come  to  the  club  meeting  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  learn 
something  and  they  usually  do.  When 
a  dairyman  has  increased  his  milk  sup- 
ply by  feeding  his  cattle  in  a  certain 
way,  he  is  asked  to  tell  about  it  at  the 
meeting.  If  another  man  has  found 
some  means  of  increasing  his  produc- 
tivity, he  tells  about  it.  In  this  way 
many  farmers  have  received  new  ideas 
and  they  return  to  their  homes  and  put 
them  into  practice.  The  children  and 
young  folks  receive  literary  benefits 
which  have  already  been  discussed. 
The  educational  standard  of  a  com- 
munity is  raised  since  the  boys  and  girls 
attend  the  high  school,  and  some  who 
have  a  higher  idea  of  life  go  to  college 


to  study  the  principles  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics. 

In  the  third  place,  financial  benefits 
are  derived.  A  good  deal  of  money  is 
saved  the  farmers  of  the  neighboring 
communities  in  the  course  of  a  year 
since  the  farmers  buy  together.  Feed, 
coal,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  bought  in  car- 
load lots.  When  a  car  comes  in  the 
farmers  are  notified  and  they  come  and 
get  their  order  saving  extra  handling, 
the  cost  of  storage,  and  some  middle- 
men's profits. 

Some  of  the  clubs  hold  a  festival  dur- 
ing the  year.  Considerable  amounts  of 
money  which  may  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  are  raised  in  this  way.  One 
farmers'  club  purchased  a  lot  of  good 
books,  many  of  them  on  agricultural 
subjects.  These  books  were  put  in  the 
school  library  where  the  children  and 
farmers  can  get  them.  Other  clubs 
have  secured  speakers  from  a  distance 
and  besides  paying  them  for  their  ser- 
vices the  cost  of  transportation  is  al- 
ways paid  by  the  club. 

These  organizations  have  been  a  suc- 
cess and  of  much  service  to  their  re- 
spective communities.  One  progressive 
farmer  said,  ''If  the  farmers'  clubs 
were  to  be  discontinued  and  removed 
for  any  reason,  I  would  move  to  a  com- 
munity where  they  exist.  I  consider 
such  an  organization  indispensable." 
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BLOAT  IN  SHEEP. 

ONE  should  watch  sheep  carefully 
after  turning  them  out  on  a  new 
pasture  of  clover,  alfalfa  or  rape,  ac- 
cordmg  to  T.  C.  Stone  of  the  depart- 
ment of  animal  husbandry  of  the  Ohio 
State  University. 

The  sheep  should  be  given  a  good 
feed  before  turning  them  out  on  the 
pasture  so  they  will  not  eat  so  much 
or  so  rapidly.  If  they  eat  too  much 
they  will  become  bloated.  Bloating  is 
caused  by  a  stomach  distention  which 
in  turn  is  produced  by  a  gaseous  fer- 
mentation. In  this  condition  the 
stomach  presses  down  upon  the  lungs, 
interfering  with  the  breathing  of  the 
animal. 

If  the  bloat  has  not  proceeded  too 
far,  a  remedy  may  be  given  them.  By 
using  a  drenching  bottle,  administer 
from  1  pint  to  1  quart  of  warm  cow's 
milk,  and  if  no  relief  comes  in  a  short 
time,  give  another  pint  of  warm  milk. 
This  remedy  is  given  by  Frank  Klein- 
heinz  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  he  states  that  warm  milk  will  ab- 
sorb the  gas  while  cold  milk  will  not. 
A  mixture  of  1  tablespoon  of  turpen- 
tine and  one  of  either  linseed  oil  or 
milk  is  a  good  remedy  for  bloat. 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  hold  the 
sheep  too  tight  about  the  neck  while 
giving  the  dose  or  choking  will  result. 
One  must  not  give  the  dose  too  fast  for, 
if  they  are  prevented  from  swallowing, 
the  medicine  will  run  into  the  lungs 
causing  instant  death. 

E.  L.  SHUCK,  '18. 


THE  MAKING  OF  CLOVER  HAY. 

CLOVER  that  is  cut  when  it  is  in 
full  bloom  or  two-thirds  full  bloom 
makes  a  good  quality  of  hay  if  it  is 
properly  cured.  Cut  at  this  time  it  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  possible  weight  and 
greatly  increases  the  chances  of  secur- 


ing a  good  clover  seed  crop  later  on. 
Many  people  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
clover,  in  order  to  make  a  good  crop 
of  seed  in  the  fall,  should  be  cut  early. 
The  early  cutting  of  clover  thus  fur- 
nishes the  advantage  of  securing  a 
good  quality  of  hay  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible weight  and  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing a  good  clover  seed  crop  in  the 
fall. 

In  an  average  year,  the  clover  in 
Central  Ohio  should  be  cut  from  June 
10  to  20,  depending  upon  the  season, 
weather  and  upon  the  condition  of  the 
clover  stubble  the  previous  fall.  Clover 
that  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  pastured 
close  in  the  fall  furnishes  a  poor  crop 
of  hay  the  next  season  which  is  from 
4  to  8  days  late  in  becoming  fit  to  cut. 
An  unusual  amount  of  rainfall  during 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  first 
part  of  June  likewise  tends  to  lengthen 
the  growing  season  of  the  clover  and 
thus  keeps  it  from  coming  into  bloom. 

If  clover  is  to  make  a  good  quality  of 
hay  it  should  not  only  be  cut  at  the 
right  time  but  should  likewise  be  prop- 
erly cured.  No  definite  statements  re- 
garding this  curing  of  the  hay  can  be 
given  because  the  condition  of  the 
clover,  the  weather  and  the  dampness 
of  the  ground  varies  from  time  to  time. 
Under  average  conditions,  the  clover 
should  be  cut  in  the  forenoon  and 
raked  and  shocked  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  thus  leaving  only 
one  dew  to  bleach  the  leaves  and  stems. 
The  shocks  should  not  be  too  large,  be- 
cause such  shocks  usually  dry  out 
slowly  at  that  time  of  the  year.  They 
should  be  small  in  diameter,  well 
built  and  tall  with  a  good  rounding 
top.  Shocked  in  this  condition  they 
should  be  left  stand  for  a  couple  of 
days,  depending  upon  the  weather  con- 
ditions. When  they  are  properly 
cured  out  and  when  they  are  ready  ta 
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be  taken  to  the  barn,  they  shonlcl  first 
be  turned  over,  broken  in  two  and  left 
lay  in  this  condition  a  couple  of  hours. 
In  doing  this  you  give  the  dampness  a 
chance  to  dry  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
shocks.  In  following  this  plan  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  tear  the  shocks  apart  in 
the  forenoon,  leave  them  lay  over  the 
noon  hour,  and  then  haul  them  in  the 
afternoon,  taking  care  so  as  to  not  tear 
more  apart  than  you  can  easily  take 
care  of  in  the  afternoon. 

E.  J.  GRENER,  '18. 


CORN  CULTIVATION. 

"How  deep  shall  I  plow  my  corn  this 
season  ? ' '  This  is  a  question  which  you 
should  consider  carefully  before  start- 
ing the  summer  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
One  of  my  neighbors  tells  me  with  ab- 
solute surety,  ''By  plowing  deep  I  am 
able  to  kill  the  weeds  more  easily  and 
conserve  the  moisture,"  while  another 
tells  me  with  equal  positiveness,  "I  am 
afraid  to  plow  deep  after  the  first  time 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  fine  network  of 
roots  just  beneath  the  surface." 

Experimental  results  show  that  on 
fallow  ground  the  deeper  cultivation 
will  conserve  some  of  the  moisture. 
However  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  the  case  of  the  corn  crop.  After 
the  plant  is  once  started  the  roots 
spread  out  in  all  directions  just 
beneath  the  surface  into  a  fine  network 
which  will  serve  to  intercept  any  ris- 
ing moisture.  Deep  cultivation  and  es- 
pecially after  the  first  time  cannot  help 
but  do  considerable  damage  to  those 
fine  roots.  In  a  9-year  experiment  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Hickman  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
an  average  gain  of  4  bushels  of  grain 
and  213  pounds  of  stover  was  secured 
for  the  shallow  over  the  deep  cultiva- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 


deeper  cultivation  is  the  more  effective 
in  the  destruction  of  weeds.  We  find, 
however,  that  if  we  cultivate  deep  the 
first  time  we  go  over  the  crop  and  then 
use  the  "gopher"  shovels  with  wide 
flaring  points  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained.  Scrapers  which  fit  on  the 
cultivator  in  place  of  the  shovels  are 
also  recommended. 

JOHN  K.  GRAHAM,  '19. 


APPLES  FOR  COLD  STORAGE. 

THAT  the  scalding  of  apples  m  cold 
storage  is  due  to  immaturity  is  a 
fact  unknown  to  many  fruit  growers. 
Scalding  refers  to  the  change  which 
occurs  with  many  apples,  after  a  period 
in  cold  storage,  in  which  the  apple  as- 
sumes a  dark,  baked  color.  The  market 
value  of  such  fruit  is  greatly  lowered 
and  most  times  such  fruit  results  in  a 
loss.  Previously  "scald"  was  largely 
attributed  to  storage  house  conditions 
but  recent  investigations  have  shown 
otherwise.  It  has  been  shown  that 
fruit  which  still  retained  its  light  green 
color  was  scalded  in  storage.  In  the 
case  of  the  red  apples  many  growers 
pick  them  when  only  one  side  shows  a 
red  color  and  perhaps  the  other  side 
still  retains  its  leaf  green.  An  apple 
of  this  type  is  immature  and  is  almost 
sure  to  scald  after  being  in  storage  a 
period  of  time. 

Color  values  must  be  studied  to  de- 
termine when  an  apple  is  ripe.  In  a 
mature  apple  like  the  Rome  Beauty, 
there  is  usually  only  a  small  portion  of 
leaf  green  remaining  on  that  part  of 
the  fruit  not  highly  colored.  This  is 
found  on  the  side  shaded  most  by  the 
tree  foliage.  The  intensity  of  the  leaf 
green  is  much  less  than  in  immature 
fruit  and  the  ground  color  has  become 
white  or  a  yellow  color.  By  cutting  a 
fruit  in  two  pieces  the  cross  section  of 
the  immature  fruit  shows  a  distinct 
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green  color  while  in  the  mature  speci- 
men the  flesh  of  the  fruit  shows  a  yel- 
low tint.  In  storage  trials  with  Rome 
Beauty  apples,  the  imma'ture  apples 
have  shown  a  deep  discoloration  on  the 
outside  and  when  cross  sectioned  sev- 
eral layers  of  cells  just  below  the  skin 
had  ceased  to  function  and  had  become 
discolored.  The  mature  apples  showed 
no  discoloration,  only  a  deepening  of 
the  yellow  in  the  ground  color  while 
the  cross  section  also  showed  no  dis- 
coloration but  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  yellow  tint  in  the  flesh,  character- 
istic of  the  maturing  of  the  variety. 

C.  H.  SPRAGUE,  19. 


REPLANTINa  CORN. 

MUCH  of  the  soft  corn  found  in  the 
cribs  thruout  Ohio  this  spring 
was  due  to  corn  that  was  cut  in  an  im- 
mature condition  last  fall.  This  im- 
mature corn  was  largely  due  to  that 
corn  which  was  replanted  last  spring 
and  which  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
fully  mature  as  the  earlier  corn  did. 
A  great  deal  of  this  corn  spoiled  in  the 
cribs,  thus  necessitating  the  picking  of 
the  entire  crib  of  corn  in  order  to  save 
the  sound.  Replanted  corn  seldom 
makes  a  full  growth  due  to  the  compe- 
tition of  the  older  stalks  and  it  seldom 
has  a  chance  to  fully  mature,  usually 
being  from  10  to  14  days  later  than  the 
other  corn  about  it.  Under  average 
conditions  it  does  not  increase  the  yield 
but  it  does  increase  the  amount  of 
stover. 

Last  spring  we  had  a  20  acre  field  of 
corn  that  did  not  make  a  good  stand, 
due  to  adverse  weather  conditions. 
We  replanted  about  two-thirds  of  the 
field  with  the  same  variety  of  corn, 
thus  keeping  the  strand  of  corn  pure. 
Upon  harvesting  last  fall  we  found  that 
the  part  of  the  field  that  was  replanted 


did  not  make  as  good  a  yield  as  that 
part  of  the  field  that  was  not  replanted. 

The  corn  of  the  entire  field  was  put 
in  the  same  crib.  During  the  warm 
weather  in  February  we  found  that  the 
immature  corn,  due  to  the  corn  that 
was  replanted  last  spring,  was  spoiling 
in  the  crib.  This  necessitated  the  pick- 
ing over  of  600  bushels  of  corn  and  the 
throwing  out  of  about  40  bushels  that 
was  spoiled.  But  the  corn  that  was  not 
replanted  was  found  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Some  people  use  an  earlier  variety 
for  replanting  so  as  to  make  it  all  ripen 
at  the  same  time  but  in  doing  this  you 
always  pay  heavily  for  the  results  by 
having  a  mixed  strain  of  corn  for  seed 
the  following  year.  I  believe  that  you 
do  not  increase  the  yield  of  corn  any 
by  replanting  but  only  cause  it  to  ripen 
later  and  uneven  in  the  fall.  If  the 
stand  of  corn  is  rather  thin  the  stalks 
will  yield  better  than  if  it  were  thick, 
and  will  thus  make  up  a  great  deal  for 
the  thinner  stand.  If  the  stand  of  corn 
is  too  poor,  I  believe  in  tearing  the 
ground  up  and  planting  the  entire  field 
over  again  with  an  earlier  variety  of 
corn.  Of  course  this  all  depends  on  the 
season  and  existing  conditions. 

The  above  statements  are  only  true 
when  the  yield  and  quality  of  corn  are 
considered.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  used 
for  silage  it  would  certainly  pay  to  re- 
plant it,  if  necessary  with  an  earlier 
variety  or  possibly  with  the  same 
strain  of  corn  as  used  before.  If  a 
larger  amount  of  corn  stover  is  desired 
for  feed  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  re- 
plant but  considering  the  extra  work 
and  expense  involved  it  certainly  does 
not  pay  to  replant  corn  when  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  corn  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

E.  J.  GRENER,  '18. 
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USE  OF  WEEDER. 

SAVE  time  and  labor  by  cultivating 
Yoiir  com  crop  witli  a  weeder  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  The 
success  of  the  use  of  the  Aveeder  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed.  If  the  seed  bed  has  been 
well  pulverized  and  freed  from  weeds 
before  planting,  the  farmer  will  find  the 
weeder  to  be  of  much  value.  The  one 
great  advantage  of  the  Aveeder  over  the 
cultivator  is  that  of  being  able  to  culti- 
A^ate  a  much  Avider  strip,  and  the  Avork 
is  done  more  rapidly.  It  is  also  quite 
as  effective  as  the  cultivator  in  killing 
young  Aveeds  and  in  reestablishing  an 
earth  mulch. 

This  implement  should  not  be  used 
in  the  early  morning  or  on  damp,  cloudy 
days,  because  then  the  cells  of  the  corn 
plant  are  full  of  Avater  and  the  plants 
are  turgid  and  are  easily  broken  off. 
"With  good  soil  conditions  the  Aveeder 
can  be  used  until  the  corn  plants  are  a 
foot  high  if  the  Avork  is  done  on  sun- 
shiny days.  I  liaA'e  obserA^ed  scA^eral 
fields  of  corn  cultiA^ated  Avitli  a  Aveeder 


i 


until  the  plants  Avere  a  foot  high.  These 
fields  yielded  as  Avell  as  did  those  culti- 
A^ated  Avith  the  cultiA^ator  in  the  early 
stages  of  groAvth. 

It  is  not  best  to  use  a  Aveeder  on  land 
AAdiere  stalks  or  rubbish  have  been 
turned  under,  because  there  is  likely  to 
be  considerable  damage  done  by  clrag- 
gmg  pieces  of  stalks  or  rubbish. 
Neither  is  the  Aveeder  recommended  for 
Avet  soils  because  here  the  teeth  pass 
among  the  Aveeds  Avithout  destroying 
them,  and  giA^es  them  a  good  stimulus 
for  rapid  groAvth. 

The  Aveeder  is  a  A^aluable  implement 
in  corn  cultiA^ation,  if  used  in  connec- 
tion Avitli  a  properly  prepared  seed  bed, 
on  a  Avell-drained  field  Avhere  seeds  are 
not  permitted  to  groAv  to  any  size.  This 
implement  saA^es  time  and  labor  because 
it  cultiA^ates  a  AA'ide  strip  at  one  cross- 
ing of  the  field.  In  reality  it  aff'ords  the 
proper  cultivation  for  corn  because  Ave 
find  that  the  largest  yields  come  from 
shalloAv  cultiA'ated  fields  AA'here  the 
roots  of  the  plant  are  not  disturbed  by 
the  large  shoA^els  of  the  cultivator. 
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A  CALF  BROODER. 

THE  problem  of  caring  for  young 
calves  in  severe  weather  has  been 
solved  on  the  farm  of  E.  Evans  of 
Champaign  County,  0.,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  able  to  save  5  calves  that 
were  dropped  during  the  extreme 
weather  of  last  winter.  ''Without  that 
shed,  I  would  possibly  have  lost  one 
or  two  of  those  fine  pure  bred  calves,'" 
said  Mr.  Evans,  as  he  pointed  to  a  calf 
for  which  he  had  recently  refused  an 
offer  of  $2000. 

A  small  shed  has  been  remodeled  so 
that  it  contains  4  rooms.  Three  of  these 
make  sufficient  room  for  5  cows  at  the 
calving  period;  the  other,  containing 
the  second-hand  coal  stove  is  used  for 
the  storing  of  feed,  clover  seed  and  seed 
corn.  The  building  has  a  solid  founda- 
tion and  the  partitions,  by  being  ex- 
tended only  part  way  to  the  low  roof, 
facilitate  the  heating.  Mr.  Evans  says 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  the  shed  as  warm 
as  a  living  room  by  means  of  this  stove 
and  the  use  of  plenty  of  bedding. 

This  problem  has  caused  much 
trouble  for  the  breeders  of  cattle,  es- 
pecially when  the  cows  do  not  breed  at 
the  proper  time,  and  the  solution  has 
been  easily  worked  out  on  this  farm. 
This  stable  is  used  for  the  calves  in  the 
summer  as  they  are  never  allowed  to 
run  in  the  pastures  with  the  matrons. 
All  of  the  rooms  are  available  except 
the  one  which  contains  the  stove  but 
this  is  used  for  storage  so  that  the  en- 
tire building  is  serving  a  purpose  dur- 
ing most  of  the  year. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  HAYING. 

WHEN  the  haying  season  is  once 
started  an  important  work  is 
begun  which  must  be  steady  and  care- 
ful until  the  end  or  there  will  be  a  big 
loss;  hence  everything  pertaining  to 


the  hay  crop  should  be  put  in  the  best 
condition  before  work  begins.  Time  is 
worth  more  to  the  farmer  at  this  time 
than  at  any  other  for  when  hay  is  ripe 
any  delay  in  cutting  means  a  loss. 

Take  a  little  time  off  before  haying 
and  get  at  the  haying  tools.  The  mower 
is  the  first  tool  to  consider.  If  the  gears 
are  worn  and  do  not  mesh  properly, 
tighten  them  up.  Replace  all  other 
worn  or  missing  parts.  Damaged 
guards  and  sections  cause  much  trouble 
so  they  also  should  be  replaced.  The 
knives  should  be  ground  before  hand, 
so  that  they  can  be  changed  without 
taking  time  to  regrind  them  during  a 
busy  day. 

See  that  the  tedder  and  loader  are 
all  in  good  condition.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  have  these  in  good  working 
order  as  the  mower.  The  tedder  and 
mower  are  subject  to  an  excessive  jar- 
ring which  has  a  tendency  to  loosen  the 
nuts  and  weaken  the  frame.  Tighten 
the  loose  parts,  and  replace  all  broken 
and  missing  parts  with  new  ones  All 
the  haying  tools  must  be  freely  lubri- 
cated to  avoid  cutting  gears  and  an  in- 
creased draft.  Purchase  a  two-gallon 
can  of  good  harvester  oil  and  keep  a 
well-filled  oil  can  on  each  of  the  ma- 
chines all  the  time.  Keep  the  working 
parts  freely  lubricated  all  the  time. 

There  is  still  more  haying  apparatus 
that  requires  attention.  The  hay  fork 
needs  oiling  and  repairing,  and  there 
might  be  a  broken  strand  in  the  rope 
which  if  not  repaired  now  will  cause 
trouble  later  on.  Remember  that  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  During  the 
dry  haying  season  the  wagon  wheels 
will  begin  to  shrink  so  if  the  tires  do 
not  fit  snugly  they  should  be  reset  and 
painted.  The  rack  also  needs  attention 
and  probably  painting.  Remember  that 
time  is  the  most  valuable  at  haying 
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time,  and  labor  and  money  spent  pre- 
paring for  that  period  will  be  a  good 
investment. 


EARLY  CULTIVATION. 

BY  freely  enltivating  young  corn 
witli  a  weeder  from  the  time  it 
comes  np  nntil  it  is  several  inches  high 
one  is  assured  of  a  clean  crop  all  thru 
the  season  as  well  as  a  more  vigorous 
growth.  More  depends  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  corn  crop  just  as  it  comes 
up  than  at  any  other  period  during  its 
growth.  When  the  corn  sprout  is  grow- 
ing beneath  the  ground  it  is  being  sup- 
plied with  food  from  the  kernel  but 
as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  ground 
it  must  get  its  own  food.  The  young 
plants  are  tender  and  must  have  the 
best  conditions  under  which  to  grow. 
This  means  that  they  must  not  be  forced 
to  contend  with  weeds  and  a  hard 
packed  soil.  When  the  corn  is  at  this 
stage  a  cultivator  does  poor  Avork  con- 
sequently weeds  near  the  corn  cannot 
be  covered  nor  torn  out  as  the  corn 
also  Avill  be  injured.  If  a  smoothing 
harroAV  is  used  the  teeth  will  pull  out  a 
lot  of  corn  and  clog  up  so  the  work  will 
not  be  satisfactory. 

The  tool  that  will  do  the  best  work  at 
this  stage  is  the  weeder.   The  long  teeth 


are  close  together,  small  and  flexible 
so  that  they  will  glide  over  stones  and 
rubbish,  tear  out  the  weeds,  loosen  the 
soil,  but  tear  out  practically  no  corn. 
The  teeth  do  not  dig  deep  enough  to 
hurt  the  corn  yet  the  weeds  are  pulled 
out.  If  the  corn  ground  is  loose  no 
pressure  need  be  applied  to  the  weeder, 
while  if  it  is  hard,  enough  pressure 
should  be  applied  to  do  the  best  work. 

Before  the  corn  is  up  the  ground  can 
be  harrowed  with  a  spike  harrow  to 
good  advantage.  Then  as  soon  as  the 
corn  is  up  enough  to  tell  where  the 
rows  are,  it  should  be  weeded  allowing 
the  horse  to  walk  between  the  rows.  A 
few  days  later  the  corn  should  be 
weeded  by  going  cross-ways  of  the  field. 
Several  other  later  cultivations  can  be 
made  with  the  weeder.  We  haA^e  used 
the  Aveeder  to  good  adA^antage  on  corn 
that  Avas  so  high  that  it  Avould  bend 
OA^er  considerably  to  alloAV  the  Aveeder 
to  pass  oA^er  it.  After  the  corn  has  been 
cultiA^ated  once  or  tAvice  Avith  a  culti- 
A^ator  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  OA^er  the 
piece  cross-Avays  Avith  the  Aveeder.  This 
tends  to  pull  the  dirt  around  the  corn 
and  cover  the  AA^eeds.  By  using  the 
cultivator  and  Aveeder  often  a  field  of 
corn  can  be  kept  clean  and  there  Avill 
be  no  need  for  the  hoe. 

HAROLD  E.  WALTON,  '20. 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  VETERINARIAN 

Influence  of  the  War  on  the  Veterinary  Profession 

DONALD  J.  KAYS,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry 


A PEW  years  ago,  people  were  heard 
to  say  that  a  world  war  could 
never  be.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  nations  who  had  drilled 
themselves  for  years  in  the  practices  of 
peace  would  never  again  send  forth 
armed  millions  to  cut  the  throats  and 
take  the  lives  of  other  armed  millions. 
That  was  the  belief  back  yonder  in  1913 
and  even  in  the  early  part  of  1914.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  war  seemed  an 
imj)ossibility.  Today  it  is  an  actuality. 
Without  fear  of  contradiction,  it  is  to- 
morrow's certain  prospect. 

The  people  of  the  United  States, 
awakening  slowly  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  are  now  emerging  from  a 
half  century  of  undisturbed  peace  fully 
equipped  for  war.  Mighty  changes  have 
been  wrought  within  the  last  year. 
Cantonments  and  officers'  training 
camps  have  sprung  into  being  over 
night.  The  Liberty  Loan,  the  Thrift 
Stamp  Campaign,  the  War  Chest  Drive, 
Eed  Cross  and  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ac- 
tivities are  splendid  testimonials  of  the 
fact  that  people  are  astir.  Fate  is  si- 
lently planning  the  destiny  of  the  kai- 
ser and  his  empire. 

Upon  those  who  are  bearing  arms 
up.der  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  placed 
the  burden  of  this  war,  primarily.  But 
this  responsibility  is  being  shared  by 
thoF-e  who  remain  at  home.  War  im- 
poses (O)ljgations  upon  everyone.  It 
issues  calls  for  the  most  efficient  ser- 
vice and  a  nation's  honor  demands  that 
this  service  be  rendered. 

Especially  at  this  time  is  there  a  call 
to  the  Veterinarian.  The  world  war  has 
throv/n  wide  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  the  members  of  this  profession.  The 
student  who  is  serving  an  undergradu- 


ate apprenticeship  in  the  Veterinary 
College  today  should  gird  himself  well 
for  the  tasks  that  await  him  on  the 
morrow.  From  the  European  battle 
fronts,  since  war  began,  have  come  re- 
peated calls  for  the  veterinarian.  With 
our  increased  meat  production  cam- 
paigns in  full  swing  in  the  United 
States,  there  will  surely  be  need  of  the 
A^eterinarian  at  home. 

Living  up  to  precedents  long  since 
established,  horses  are  required  once 
more  to  bear  much  of  the  brunt  in 
waging  a  great  war.  The  motor  driven 
vehicle  for  purposes  of  war,  like  the 
truck  and  tractor  in  commercial  and 
agricultural  fields,  is  supplementing  but 
not  displacing  the  horse.  The  allies 
have  purchased  more  than  a  million 
horses  to  aid  them  on  the  western  bat- 
tle front.  The  pack  mule  and  the  horse 
have  been  featured  time  again  in  the 
pictorial  war  supplements  of  our  news- 
papers. Motor  trucks  and  tractors  are 
rendering  splendid  service  in  this  war 
but  there  are  some  things  they  cannot 
do.  Mechanical  traction  is  abolutely 
useless  where  the  mud  is  deep.  The 
tractor  fails  as  a  source  of  poAver  in 
traversing  territory  cut  up  by  trench 
and  shell.  No  motor  can  negotiate  the 
devious  Avays  of  a  mountain  trail. 
j\Iountain  guns  and  supplies  are  en- 
trusted to  the  dependable  horse  and 
the  sure-footed  pack  mule.  Right  out 
in  the  field  of  service,  therefore,  it  is 
demonstrated  daily  that  a  complete  mo- 
torization of  Avar  units  Avould  be  im- 
practicable. War  imposes  conditions 
Avhich  make  horses  indispensable. 

An  old  axiom  tells  us  that  "necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention."  The  need 
for  horses  in  this  Avar  stands  sponsor 
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for  tlie  existence  of  The  American  Ked 
Star  and  The  French  Blue  Cross.  These 
two  organizations  care  for  the  horses 
on  the  battle  fronts  as  does  the  Ameri- 
can Eed  Cross  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  allied  soldiery.  Snrely,  this  is  a 
field  rich  in  opportunity  for  the  "Yet". 
The  veterinarian  capable  of  contribut- 
ing his  ''bit"  in  an  organization  like 
the  American  Red  Star  has  opportunity 
for  patriotic  service  thrust  upon  him. 

But  that  veterinarian  in  quest  of  a 
job  need  not  go  to  war.  Indeed,  there 
is  critical  need  of  the  veterinarian  here 
at  home.  The  meatless  day  has  been 
inaugurated  as  a  conservation  measure. 
At  certain  designated  times,  says  the 
United  States  government  to  its  citi- 
zens, you  shall  not  eat  meat.  Legisla- 
tion may  be  an  effective  means  of  meat 
conservation  but  there  are  other  ways 
worthy  of  mention.  Disease  and  con- 
tagion are  constant  sources  of  loss  in 
live  stock  production  and  he  who  out- 
lines effective  methods  of  control  con- 
serves our  live  stock  resources.  Here 
is  a  job  that  calls  for  capable  veteri- 
narian leadership. 

The  veterinarian  is  the  jackscrcAv  that 
supports,  stabilizes  and  makes  possible 
the  live  stock  business.  Many  breeders 
of  live  stock  operate  their  business 
much  as  the  average  man  operates  his 
automobile.  They  fare  splendidly  just 
so  long  as  things  run  themselves.  But 
if  a  noted  bull  gets  down  with  pneu- 
monia or  if  a  high  testing  cow  is 
stricken  with  milk  fever  then  up  goes 
the  signal  of  distress  and  a  hurry-up 
call  is  sent  for  the  "Yet"  who  is  the 
trouble  expert  in  the  field  of  live  stock 
production. 

Because  of  his  training  the  veterina- 
rian should  take  his  place  with  those 


who  are  doing  things  constructive  in 
live  stock  husbandry.  Breeding,  feed- 
ing and  judging  animals  are  three  of 
the  most  important  considerations  in 
live  stock  production.  If  a  man  knows 
the  anatomy,  as  a  judge  he  will  under 
stand  better  the  reasons  for  stipulated 
conformation  requirements.  The  per- 
son who  knoAvs  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  animals  will  surely  have  keener  un- 
derstanding with  reference  to  feeds  re- 
quired. He  who  has  knowledge  of  the 
generative  organs  reads  more  meaning 
into  the  processes  of  reproduction.  If 
the  "Yet",  splendidly  equipped  as  he 
is,  will  stand  aside  from  his  field  and 
get  the  view  point  of  the  stockman, 
surely  he  will  catch  a  vision  of  the 
splendid  opportunity  which  is  his. 

In  these  latter  days  of  agricultural 
development  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  extension  worker  and  the  county 
agent.  Such  men  accomplish  much  be- 
cause they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  per- 
sonal conference  with  people.  There  is 
no  one  who  boasts  closer  personal  con- 
tact with  the  live  stock  interests  than 
does  the  veterinarian.  That  veterina- 
rian who  is  willing  to  equip  himself 
fully  for  service  among  the  breeders, 
who  devotes  some  of  his  time  to  a  mas- 
tery of  the  economics  in  live  stock  pro- 
duction, renders  more  efficient  service 
out  in  the  field  than  does  that  indi- 
vidual who  limits  himself  to  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  profession.  The  vet- 
erinarian has  wonderful  opportunity  in 
the  field  of  animal  husbandry  exten- 
sion. 

Somewhere  in  the  Good  Book,  it  is 
said:  "The  laborer  is  Avorthy  of  his 
hire."  That  veterinarian  Avho  is  called 
to  a  constructive  live  stock  ministry  is 
"a  laborer  Avell  Avorthy  of  his  hire." 
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EDITORIAL 


ANOTHER  YEAR  CLOSES. 

With  this  issue  The  Agricultural 
Student  closes  24  years  of  history  and 
will  now  take  a  vacation  of  two  months 
before  beginning  again  in  September. 
The  year  has  been  unlike  any  other 
thru  which  the  paper  has  passed.  War 
and  war  conditions  brought  new  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  but  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  many  ways  and  the  paper 
has  been  issued  regularly. 

Looking  backward,  we  can  see  as 
many  of  our  readers  have  seen, how  the 
paper  might  have  better  served  its  pur- 
pose but  we  did  the  best  that  our  op- 
portunity and  knowledge  permitted, 
hoping  that  it  might  have  accomplished 
at  least  part  of  its  purpose. 

Looking  forward  we  can  only  hope 
that  war  and  its  harmful  effects  may 
not  seriously  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  paper  and  that  it  may  continue 


with  increasing  success  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Carl  R.  Arnold  and  Charles 
H.  Sprague,  who  have  been  elected  ^s 
editor  and  business  manager,  respec- 
tively, for  next  year. 

To  each  and  every  one  who  have  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  the  success  of 
this  year's  paper,  we  extend  our  sin- 
cere thanks;  to  all  of  our  readers  we 
wish  the  greatest  joys  of  life.  We  hope 
that  all  have  been  repaid  for  reading 
The  Agricultural  Student  of  1917-18 
and  that  it  may  continue  to  receive  the 
support  and  best  wishes  which  helped 
and  encouraged  us  during  the  entire 
year. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

High  school  graduates,  many  of  you 
have  been  reading  this  magazine  and 
have  become  partially  acquainted  with 
the  Ohio  State  LTniversity.    But  if  you 
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have  never  visited  the  campus,  ^ve  cau 
not  explain  to  yon  the  bigness  and 
greatness  of  onr  university. 

You  are  leaving  high  school  and  pos- 
sibly are  undecided  what  to  do  next 
year.  Do  not  stop  with  your  education 
but.  if  there  is  any  way  possible,  enter 
some  college.  The  need  of  college 
trained  men  will  be  far  greater  after 
the  war.  They  are  now  showing  their 
worth  in  winning  the  war  but  the 
trained  mind  will  be  in  great  demand 
in  the  reconstruction  which  will  follow 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

Possibly  you  have  not  decided  what 
college  or  university  you  should  enter. 
There  are  many  in  Ohio  and,  without 
detracting  from  the  advantages  of  any 
of  them  in  any  way,  we  would  encour- 
age you  to  enter  Ohio  State,  the  big- 
gest, best-equipped  university  in  Ohio. 

WE  SAY  GOODBYE. 

Xow  comes  the  time  when  4  years  of 
close  association  with  classmates  and 
teachers  must  close.  The  time  has 
passed  rapidly;  the  friendships  have 
grown  stronger ;  the  visions  of  life  have 
broadened;  the  education  has  been  ob- 
tained: the  joys  and  trials  of  college 
life  have  been  experienced  and  we  are 
separating  to  go  into  the  world  to 
prove  our  worth,  to  be  of  service  to  our 
fellows. 

We  shall  soon  part  but  the  old  col- 
lege days  and  college  friends  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Many  have  already  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  our  country  but 
others  will  go  to  the  farm,  the  school- 
room or  the  office  to  perform  the  work 
which  duty  and  opportunity  offer.  Let 
this  be  our  creed:  Wherever  we  may 
go,  whatever  we  may  do,  this  class  of 
1918  will  be  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Ohio  State. 

So  now  the  seniors  say  goodbye  but 
the  spirit  that  has  kept  us  in  college 


and  developed  true  comrades  and 
friends  will  continue  to  hold  us  to- 
gether, though  separated  into  all  parts 
of  the  world.  When  we  have  settled 
back  into  the  paths  of  peace,  we  hope 
that  the  class  of  1918  can  be  reunited 
to  renew  the  happy  days  at  Ohio  State. 


RAISE  MORE  POULTRY 

There  are  fcAv  farms  that  do  not  pos- 
sess some  variety  of  poultry,  often  too 
many  varieties.  Are  people  raising 
i:ourtry  for  profit  or  are  they  just  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  fathers  and 
grandfathers?  When  observing  the 
flocks,  one  cannot  help  but  think  that 
the  larger  number  of  farmers  follow 
the  latter  system. 

A  substantial  modern  house  is  one 
of  the  necessities  of  this  business.  There 
are  many  plans  available  and  the  pic- 
ture on  the  front  cover  represents  one 
of  the  ideal  houses.  If  the  poultry  house 
is  not  free  from  vermin  and  well  built, 
there  is  work  waiting  for  the  owner. 

Although  some  may  secure  pleasure 
in  the  care  of  poultry,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  in  the  industry  for  profit.  It 
is  no  longer  admitted  that  a  flock  of 
mixed  breed  will  lay  as  profitably  as 
those  pure  bred  strains  which  have 
been  reproduced  for  generations  on  ac- 
count of  their  egg-laying  qualities.  The 
hen  that  has  proven  her  ability  as  a 
layer  is  the  one  whose  eggs  should  be 
chosen  for  the  start  of  a  pure  bred 
flock.  With  the  purchase  of  a  few  such 
eggs,  one  can  easily  get  a  start  in  the 
development  of  a  profitable  strain  of 
layers  without  any  great  outlay  of 
money. 

Poultry  raising  is  a  patriotic  work 
and  should  thus  receive  every  attention 
from  those  who  are  in  it.  Our  meat 
supply  has  been  severely  depleted  and 
the  flock  of  poultry  represents  a  quick 
and  efficient  way   of   replenishing  it. 
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The  farm  flocks  can  be  made  to  materi- 
ally increase  the  meat  supply  of  our 
country  during  the  summer  and  this 
production  will  also  be  making  use  of 
the  scraps  from  the  table  as  well  as 
other  waste.  As  the  war  continues  this 
item  of  our  meat  supply  will  become 
more  important  and  the  farms  can  aid 
in  its  increase  by  providing  suitable 
houses  and  establishing  a  flock  with 
egg-laying  qualities. 


THE  COUNTY  FAIR 

Farmers  who  wait  until  August  to 
get  ready  for  their  county  fair  usually 
spend  one  day  at  the  "picnic"  watch- 
ing the  horse  races  or  the  balloon  ascen- 
sion but  the  man  who  expects  to  take 
a  real  part  in  his  fair  must  begin  far 
in  advance  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  idea  and  aim  of  a  county  fair 
should  be  educational  and  social.  The 
social  side  has  almost  taken  care  of  it- 
self altho  not  everything  has  been  done 
that  would  make  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions.  The  social  side  often  ends 
in  a  family  dinner  where  the  interfer- 
ence of  strangers  is  resented  and  the 
day  is  spent  without  the  broadening 
influence  of  meeting  new  people  and 
listening  to  their  conversation. 

Most  county  fairs  have  failed  to  give 
even  a  small  part  of  the  educational 
value  to  which  they  are  adapted.  No 
one  is  present  to  explain  how  superior 
crops  have  been  grown;  no  one  shows 
why  one  horse  wins  the  blue  ribbon 
over  his  competitor;  no  one  describes 
the  making  of  works  of  art;  no  one 
demonstrates  the  baking  of  first  pre- 
mium cakes  or  the  canning  of  vege- 
tables; no  one  explains  how  the  cham- 
pion herd  of  hogs  has  been  produced 
and  so  the  farmer  and  his  family  wan- 
der around  over  the  grounds  casually 
observing  the'  various  exhibits  until 
they  meet  an  old  neighbor.    Then  old 


times  are  remembered  while  they  for- 
get what  they  had  seen  and  agree  to 
attend  the  races  after  they  have  eaten 
dinner  together. 

If  the  county  fair  is  worth  while  it 
is  now  time  for  each  One  to  plan  his 
exhibit  and  get  the  work  started,  and 
the  fair  board  should  see  that  proper 
attendants  are  in  charge  of  all  ex- 
hibits. 


OUR  SENSE  OF  VALUES 

Are  we  losing  our  sense  of  values? 
Conditions  and  values  have  so  changed 
and  advanced  that  we  can  scarcely 
realize  or  sense  the  value  of  many 
things.  A  bushel  of  wheat  is  usually  re- 
garded as  much  more  valuable  than  a 
bushel  of  corn  and  yet  we  are  paying 
twice  as  much  per  pound  for  corn  meal 
as  for  wheat  flour.  When  buying  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  one  does  not  consider 
how  much  they  are  worth  but  rather 
how  much  they  cost. 

Have  we  lost  our  estimation  of  the 
value  of  human  life?  Nearly  1,000,000 
men,  the  pick  of  all  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, have .  been  slain  in  the  last  great 
offensive  on  the  western  front  and  yet 
the  world  goes  on  as  if  it  were  only 
natural  and  commonplace.  Hundreds 
have  been  killed  by  fire  and  accident  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  year 
but  few  expressions  of  feeling  have 
come  from  the  people  or  the  press. 

The  soldiers  in  France  are  known  to 
be  eager  to  get  into  the  fight  altho  they 
are  facing  certain  death.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  entire  world  is  placing  a  lower 
value  on  human  life?  Or  has  liberty 
and  freedom  so  increased  in  value  that 
men  can  offer  their  lives  to  obtain  them 
for  others  ?  Our  standards  on  the  value 
of  life  have  not  lowered  but  our  values 
of  human  rights  and  liberty  have  so  in- 
creased that  life  can  be  given  for  them. 
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STRAWBERRY  DISHES. 

WHAT  is  more  delicious  than  straw- 
berries? Coming  as  the  first  of 
all  small  fruits  in  the  spring,  easy  to 
prepare  and  furnishing  an  attractive 
dish  for  the  table,  strawberries  deserve 
the  particular  attention  of  the  house- 
wife. They  can  be  served  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  for  breakfast,  dinner  or 
supper  and  their  fragrance  as  well  as 
their  beauty  adds  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  meal. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. 

Mix  by  sifting  4  cups  of  flour,  14  cup 
of  sugar,  2  teaspoons  of  baking  pow- 
der. Add  it  to  cups  of  sweet  milk, 
2  eggs  and  3  teaspoons  of  butter.  Roll 
into  layers  1/2  inch  thick.  Put  one 
layer  in  a  greased  pan,  butter  the  top 
and  place  the  other  layer  on  it.  When 
baked,  these  will  easily  separate.  Mash 
the  berries  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Leave 
a  few  whole  berries  for  the  top. 

Strawberry  Dvimplings. 

Into  2  cups  of  flour  rub  3  tablespoons 
of  butter.  Add  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  1 
egg  well  beaten,  2  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  and  milk  to  moisten.  Roll  into 
a  sheet  about  i/4  inch  thick.  Cut  into 
round  pieces  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  place 
a  few  berries  in  the  center  of  each,  fold 
the  edges  over  and  steam  about  25  min- 
utes. 

Strawberry  Custard. 

Line  a  sherbet  dish  with  fresh  straw- 
berries and  fill  the  center  with  a  cus- 
tard made  as  follows:  Beat  2  eggs 
until  smooth,  not  foamy — add  2  tea- 
spoons of  sugar,  1/4  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  then  gradually  stir  in  2  cups  of 
heated    milk.    Cook    carefully    in  a 


double  boiler,  stirring  constantly  until 
mixture  thickens  and  coats  the  spoon. 
Remove  from  the  heat.  Flavor  with 
vanilla.  When  cool  pour  into  the  cen- 
ter of  a  dish  of  strawberries.  Set  in  a 
cool  place  until  ready  to  serve,  then 
garnish  with  whipped  cream  and 
berries. 

Strawbery  Cake. 

Cream  1  cup  of  sugar  and  cup  of 
shortening ;  add  2  eggs,  1  cup  of  straw- 
berry sauce,  %  teaspoon  of  soda,  2  cups 
of  flour.  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  and 
add  lastly.  This  cake  may  be  baked  in 
2  layers  or  loaf. 

Strawberry  Sponge. 

Soak  11/2  tablespoons  of  gelatine  in  4 
tablespoons  of  cold  water  and  dissolve 
in  4  tablespoons  of  hot  water.  When 
cold  add  the  juice  of  1  lemon  and  1  cup 
of  strawberry  juice  with  the  pulp, 
sugar  to  taste.  As  it  begins  to  stiffen 
beat  with  an  egg  beater  and  add  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  3  eggs.  Beat 
until  the  mixture  is  stiff  enough  to  hold 
its  shape.    Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Pineapple  Gelatine. 

Soak  2  tablespoons  of  gelatine  in  3 
tablespoons  of  cold  water.  Heat  about 
1/3  cup  of  hot  water  with  i/^  cup  of 
sugar,  when  boiling  pour  over  the  gela- 
tine, stirring  until  dissolved.  Add  1 
cup  of  pineapple  juice  using  the  cooked 
pineapple  because  the  raw  pineapple 
keeps  the  gelatine  from  thickening, 
and  3  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice.  Set 
in  a  cool  place  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
then  stir  in  a  cup  of  sliced  berries. 
Pour  into  a  cold,  wet  mold  and  place  on 
the  ice  until  ready  to  serve.  Garnish 
with  whipped  cream  and  berries. 

RUTH  CHRISTEN,  '19. 
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MEAT  EXTENDERS. 

IN  the  conservation  of  meat,  meat  ex- 
tenders should  play  a  large  part. 
By  meat  extenders  we  mean  a  food 
material,  usually  starchy,  which  is 
added  to  left  over  meats  or  to  a  small 
amount  of  uncooked  meat.  The  result- 
ing dish  should  justify  the  expense, 
time  and  energy  spent  in  preparing  it. 

Some  of  the  foods  commonly  used  as 
extenders  are :  potatoes,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, celery  and  tomatoes.  Then 
cereals  such  as  rice  and  macaroni  may 
be  used.  Left  over  meats  may  be  pre- 
pared with  white  sauce  and  served  with 
toast.  Gelatin  and  stock  may  be  used 
to  make  jellied  veal  or  jellied  chicken. 

Flavors  can  be  added  and  improved 
by  using  such  things  as  sage,  onions, 
parsley,  mustard,  pepper,  tomatoes  and 
lemon.  It  is  not  a  certain  amount  of 
meat  that  we  demand  as  much  as  it  is 
a  certain  flavor  which  we  can  obtain 
from  meat  alone,  and  if  this  flavor  can 
be  extended  by  the  use  of  these  various 
vegetables  and  cereals  with  what  meat 
we  have,  a  great  deal  will  be  accom- 
plished towards  conserving  the  meat 
supply. 

Some  suggested  recipes  are : 
Casserole  of  Rice  and  Meat. 

Line  a  greased  mold  with  cooked 
rice,  fill  center  with  chopped  meat,  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  cel- 
ery salt,  onion  juice,  and  moisten  with 
stoek  of  gravy.  Cover  meat  with  rice 
and  then  cover  dish  and  steam  or  bake 
30  to  45  minutes.  Serve  on  a  platter 
surrounded  with  tomato  sauce. 

Escalloped  Ham  and  Potatoes. 

Pare  potatoes  and  cut  in  slices  or 
small  CLibes,  cut  ham  into  small  pieces. 
In  a  greased  baking  dish  place  a  layer 
of  the  ham,  then  another  layer  of  po- 
tatoes, continuing  until  the  dish  is 
filled.    Add  milk  until  it  comes  almost 


to  the  top  of  the  dish.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  for  about  1%  hours. 

Ham  Souffle. 

A  white  sauce  seasoned  well  is  used. 
When  cold  add  yolks  of  2  eggs  beaten 
lightly  and  minced  ham.  Beat  the 
whites  stiff  and  fold  in.  Pour  into  a 
buttered  mold  or  baking  dish  and  bake 
40  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Escalloped  Meat. 

Into  a  baking  dish  put  alternate  lay- 
ers of  cooked  rice  and  chopped  or 
ground  meat.  Pour  tomato  sauce  or 
gravy  over  each  layer.  Cover  with 
crumbs  mixed  with  fat  and  bake  until 
dish  is  heated  thru  and  crumbs  brown. 

BERTHA  DUNN,  '19. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  consider  the 
preservation  of  eggs,  April,  May 
and  June  being  the  months  when 
the  supply  is  most  abundant.  Preserve 
only  freshly  laid  eggs  as  others  might 
be  contaminated  and  would  spoil.  The 
egg  is  covered  with  a  thin  filmy  skin 
when  laid  and  this  keeps  dirt  from  get- 
ting into  the  egg  through  the  pores  in 
the  shell.  This  skin  gives  the  egg  a 
dull  appearance  but  is  very  easily 
broken  and  rubbed  off.  If  an  egg  has 
this  skin  on  it,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
wash  it  before  preserving  it. 

The  water  glass  method  is  the  best 
method  of  preservation.  A  10  per 
cent  solution  should  be  used,  that  is  one 
cup  of  water  glass  to  10  cups  of  water. 
The  water  should  be  freshly  boiled.  A 
large  earthen  vessel  is  best  to  use  and 
should  be  well  scalded,  then  pack  the 
eggs  in  layers.  After  packing  them  pour 
the  solution  over  an  cover  the  jar  with 
a  lid  or  plate.  The  solution  closes  the 
pores  in  the  shell;  this  keeps  the  egg 
from  spoiling.  Eggs  may  be  kept  this 
way  for  months. 
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Cracked  or  broken  eggs  may  be  dried 
by  spreading  them  on  plates  in  thin 
layers.  Dried  eggs  will  take  up  water 
and  some  air.  They  make  good  thick- 
ening agents. 

MARY  R.  WERNER,  '19. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  SOAP. 

1.  Save  and  boil  up  scraps.  Soft 
soap  may  be  made  from  scraps,  may  be 
used  for  dishwashing  and  cleaning  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  good  way  to  economize, 
and  should  be  done  in  every  household 
to  save  the  present  supply  of  soap. 

2.  Use  soap  shakers  and  soap  dishes 
with  perforated  tops.  Using  up  little 
scraps  in  a  10  cent  shaker  is  well  worth 
the  housewife's  attention.  Soap  dishes 
with  perforated  tops  allow  the  soap 
to  dry  off,  shortly  after  use  and  make 
the  cake  last  longer. 

3.  Save  left-over  fats  for  home- 
made soap.  This  applies  especially  to 
the  farm  housewife  who  throws  out  the 
fryings  to  the  pigs  and  does  not  realize 
that  she  could  economize  by  saving 
these  left-overs  for  home-made  soap. 

4.  Soften  the  water  with  chemicals 
before  using  soap.  In  this  way  of 
course  you  do  not  use  nearly  as  much 
soap  and  better  suds  are  obtained  at 
the  same  time.  Borax,  ammonia,  or 
commercial  washing  powder  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Dry  out  soap  before  using.  This 
may  be  done  by  buying  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, unwrapping  and  cutting  the 
cakes  in  two  and  allowing  the  soap  to 
become  hard  and  dry  before  using.  It 


will  last  longer  this  way,  and  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  buy  it  in  large  quantities. 

6.  Scrape  and  soak  dishes  before 
washing.  A  great  deal  of  soap  that  is 
wasted,  is  wasted  because  of  careless 
dishwashing.  If  the  dishes  are  scraped 
and  soaked  in  soapless  water  before 
they  are  washed  in  soapy  water  the 
housewife  can  be  both  patriotic  and 
economical. 

7.  Use  paraffine  to  loosen  dirt.  This 
is  a  successful  soap-saver  and  is  espe- 
cially good  for  dish  towels  and  soiled 
clothes.  A  square  of  paraffine  boiled 
with  a  dozen  dish  towels  Avill  prove 
that  paraffine  does  loosen  the  dirt. 
Kerosene  is  also  good. 

8.  Soak  clothes  the  night  before. 
This  is  another  way  to  loosen  dirt  and 
should  be  done  not  only  to  save  soap 
but  to  save  work. 

9.  Rub  soap  only  on  soiled  parts.  A 
lot  of  soap  and  energy  is  also  wasted 
by  not  applying  soap  where  it  is 
needed.  Use  plenty  of  water  to  insure 
good  results. 

10.  Use  soap  substitutes  whenever 
possible.  When  our  present  soap  sup- 
ply is  gone  we  will  be  forced  to  use 
either  soap  bark  or  chemical  soap  sub- 
stitutes. A  thoroly  satisfactory  substi- 
tute has  not  been  found,  but  several 
good  ones  are  on  the  market.  The 
housewife  should  get  in  the  habit  of 
using  them  now  because  if  the  present 
war  lasts  much  longer  and  all  the  fats 
are  used  for  explosives,  she  will  be 
forced  to  use  them  because  soap  will 
not  be  on  the  market. 

BERTHA  HOLTKAMP,  '18. 
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WHAT  THE  SE: 

Alvin  C.  Barth  left  school  early  in 
the  spring  and  is  now  farming  on  the 
home  farm  near  Litchfield,  Ohio. 

Thomas  E.  Berry  finished  school  in 
February  and  is  now  teaching  nnder 
the  Smith-Hughes  law  at  Hillsboro,  0. 

Ralph  L.  Bazler  left  school  early  in 
the  spring  and  is  now  farming  at  home. 

H.  Gayman  Chambers  will  operate 
the  home  farm  of  150  acres  near  Cir- 
cle ville,  Ohio. 

Arthur  S.  Clark  is  assistant  county 
agent  to  Mr.  Thomas  in  Marion  County. 

Cloyce  D.  Copley  has  enlisted  in  the 
radio  service  of  the  Navy  and  is  located 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Gordon  Dixon  will  return  to  the 
home  farm  in  Canada  and  may  enlist  in 
the  Royal  Fljdng  Corps. 

Brant  Early  has  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

Arthur  T.  Edinger  has  enlisted  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Reserve  Corps. 

Eugene  Fox  returned  to  the  home 
farm  near  Cincinnati  early  in  the 
spring. 

Lester  N.  Geiger  will  either  go  into 
extension  work  or  take  up  teaching 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  law. 

Ralph  M.  Neher  will  operate  a  300 
acre  farm  near  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

Marion  C.  Overturf  is  at  the  Fourth 
Officers'  Training  Camp. 

Ralph  Richardson  has  enlisted  in  the 
Quartermasters'  Reserve  Corps. 

John  M.  Sawyer  is  at  the  Fourth  Of- 
ficers'  Training  Camp. 

Evert  L.  Shuck  has  enlisted  in  the 
radio  branch  of  the  Navy  and  is  sta- 
tioned at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Lowell  A.  Sutermeister  will  manage 
the  home  farm  near  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Richard  C.  Fisher  will  either  go  into 
extension  work  or  continue  his  studies 
in  some  other  university  for  a  master's 
degree. 


lORS  WILL  DO 

J  .T.,  Wilcox  will  probably  do  grain 
standardization  work  in  Chicago. 

Emmett  W.  Haas  will  farm  at  Lower 
Salem,  Ohio. 

Ernest  S.  Haber  has  enlisted  in  the 
Army. 

Wallace  L.  Hammond  is  assistant 
county  agent  in  Trumbull  County. 

Francis  N.  Holcombe  will  enlist  in 
the  Navy. 

Delmar  C.  Jobe  will  farm  near  Cedar- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Millard  L.  Jordan  will  farm  near 
Pleasant  City  during  the  summer  but 
expects  to  teach  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law  next  year. 

Harry  L.  Kern  is  now  located  at 
Camp  Sherman. 

George  H.  Krill  will  continue  his 
work  in  the  department  of  agricultural 
chemistry  for  a  master's  degree.  ■ 

Cliauncey  P.  Lang  has  enlisted  in  the 
Quartermasters'  Reserve  Corps. 
/  William  Montgomery  finished  school 
in  February  and  is  now  teaching  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  high  school  at 
Worthington,  Ohio. 

Roy  E.  Moser  will  farm  the  home 
place  near  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Roy  G.  Gilmore  is  farming  the  home 
farm  near  Findlay,  Ohio. 

H.  E.  Jacobs  will  accompany  Robert 
P.  Griggs  on  his  trip  to  Alaska  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

Marion  V.  Bailey  will  probably  en- 
list in  some  branch  of  the  Army. 

Harry  W.  Clarke  will  return  to  the 
home  farm  near  Huntsburg,  Ohio. 

Paul  C.  Warner  finished  school  in 
February  and  is  now  farming  near 
Greenville,  Ohio. 

Andrew  W.  Johnson  will  return  to 
the  home  farm  near  Wooster,  Ohio. 
Volney  G.  Applegate  will  return  to 
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In  Farm  World 

In  your  time  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  will 
celebrate  its  hundredth  anniversary.  Since  1842  this  concern  has 
been  working  for  American  agriculture. 

It  has  led  in  the  development  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  the 
threshing  machine.  Now  it  is  taking  first  place  in  the  Tractor 
world.  It  is  logical  that  this  organization,  specializing  in  power 
farming  machinery,  should  produce  the  best  tractors.  All  the  ex- 
perience of  76  years  is  behind  each  Case  Tractor.  And  even  Case 
Gas  Tractors  have  been  under  development  for  26  years. 

The  farmers  who  know  these  facts  realize  that  these  tractors  are  not  experi- 
mentah  They  know  they  are  built  for  continuoios  performance  under  maximum 
demands.  And  now  tarmers  who  have  read  the  official  test  made  by  the  Agrri- 
cultural  Engineering-  Department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  who  have 
checked  up  on  fiie  work  of  Case  Tractors  in  their  neighborhood,  know  that  none 
are  more  economical  in  fuel  consumption. 

To  agricultural  students  who  send  us  their  names,  we  will  be  glad  to 
mail  a  complete  catalog  of  Case  Machinery.   It  is  really  a  text  book. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842)  1060  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 
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the  home  farm  near  Conover,  Ohio,  to 
await  his  call  from  the  Quartermaster's 
Eeserve  Corps. 

John  P.  Courtright  has  made  no  de- 
cision as  to  what  work  he  may  do. 

William  C.  Skelley  will  probably  go 
into  professional  baseball  as  he  has 
been  captain  of  the  team  this  year. 

Ralph  H.  Sturgeon  will  possibly  re- 


over.  The  class  of  1918  will  do  its  share 
whether  in  the  front  line  trenches  or 
on  the  farm. 


BLUEGRASS  PASTURE. 

BLUEGrRASS  pasture  has  proven  a 
labor-saving  and  a  money-making 
proposition  on  the  farm  of  Byron  Haw- 
ley  of  Champaign  county,  Ohio.  He 


"Hope  You'll  Do,"  Owned  by  H 

turn  to  the  home  farm  near  Glenford, 
Ohio. 

Walter  K.  Kennedy  is  another  one  of 
the  home  farmers  and  his  address  will 
be  Dover,  Ohio. 

The  future  occupation  of  the  44 
seniors  in  the  college  of  agriculture  is 
possibly  more  uncertain  than  that  of 
any  other  class  that  has  graduated  for 
many  years.  Nearly  every  one  of  them 
come  in  the  selective  draft  and  only  a 
few  of  them  have  received  deferred 
classification.  It  seems  that  an  agricul- 
tural college  graduate  should  be  of 
more  use  on  the  farm  than  anywhere 
but  the  record  shows  that  many  of  them 
have  already  enlisted  and  many  more 
will  be  drafted  before  the  summer  is 


ugh  Bonnell,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

has  204  acres  which  were  formerly  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  w^hich  he  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  finest  bluegrass 
pastures  in  Ohio. 

When  the  native  forest  was  cut  about 
25  years  ago,  all  of  the  brush  and  waste 
lumber  were  removed  and  the  land  was 
disced  twice.  The  seed  was  then  sown 
and  the  land  cultivated  with  the  spring 
tooth.  The  grass  was  allowed  to  stand 
■or  two  years  without  any  grazing  so 
;hat  it  would  ''go  to  seed."  ''Since 
;hat  time,"  says  Mr.  Hawley,  "I  have 
lad  the  fine  pasture  that  you  see." 
This  pasture  is  the  keynote  of  the  suc- 
cess which  he  has  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  baby  beef  plant. 

Forty  or  more  calves  are  raised  each 
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year :  the  calves  and  matrons  are  turned 
out  in  the  pasture  about  April  15  and 
remain  there  until  November  15  when 
the  calves  are  sold.  Pure  bred  Short- 
horn coAvs  are  crossed  with  a  pure  bred 
Angus  bull  and  the  resulting  black  or 
blue  roan  calves  develop  into  fine  baby 
beeves  which  usually  top  the  market. 
Some  of  the  cows  are  bred  every  year 
to  a  pure  bred  Shorthorn  bull  in  order 
to  maintain  the  herd.  As  the  cows  pass 
the  age  of  productivity  they  are  sold  to 
the  butcher  so  that  little  additional  cap- 
ital is  required. 

Nearly  all  of  the  10  calves  which  he 
has  now  were  born  in  tlie  month  of 


]\larch.  These  will  run  with  their  dams 
all  summer  and  will  also  be  fed  grain, 
consisting  of  ground  oats,  corn  and  bar- 
ley. ]\lr.  HaAvley  says  that  he  expects 
to  have  them  weighing  650  pounds  each 
by  the  middle  of  November.  Already 
he  has  been  offered  11  cents  per  pound 
for  them,  which  would,  mean  $91  per 
head  or  a  total  of  $'3610. 

AVhile  this  may  not  be  as  profitable 
as  the  production  of  grain,  the  greatest 
point  in  favor  of  this  method  of  man- 
agement is  in  the  saving  of  labor.  With 
this  plan  the  most  of  the  work  comes 
in  the  Avinter  AAdien  the  matrons  require 
care,  and  in  March  when  the  calves 
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are  born.  But  when  the  work  begins 
in  the  fields  the  calves  and  their  dams 
are  out  in  the  pasture  caring  for  them- 
selves. Water  is  plentiful  in  the  pas- 
ture and  the  only  Avork  required  is  the 
feeding  of  the  calves  and  the  salting 
of  the  cows.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Hawley 
has  been  following  this  plan  for  25 
years  is  proof  that  it  is  satisfactory  and 
profitable. 

FILLING  TILE  DITCHES. 

THAT  we  might  save  time  and  labor 
we  fill  our  tile  drain  ditches  with 
a  plow  and  team.  When  the  tile  are 
first  laid  we  chip  off  the  bank  of  the 
ditch  on  each  side  and  let  the  dirt  fall 
on  the  tile.  Only  a  sufficient  amount  is 
thus  chipped  off  to  hold  the  tile  in  place. 
We  fill  the  branch  ditches  by  hand  for 
a  few  feet  from  the  main  ditch  so  that 
we  can  get  across  the  branches  with  the 
t;eam  without  the  horses  falling  into 
the  ditch.  Such  mishaps  would  dis- 
place the  tile,  more  often  break  them, 
and  there  is  great  possiblity  of  severely 
injuring  a  horse  or  a  man. 

We  then  use  the  horses  and  a  plow  to 
finish  the  filling  as  it  is  much  easier  and 
quicker.  We  use  an  extra  long  evener 
with  a  horse  hitched  to  each  end  of  it. 
When  plenty  of  help  was  available  two 
boys  would  lead  the  horses,  one  leading 
each  horse.  When  help  was  not  so 
plentiful  one  person  would  lead  both 


horses.  This  is  done  by  walking  be- 
tween them  to  one  side  of  the  ditch, 
leading  one  horse  by  the  bit  and  the 
other  with  a  jockey-stick  so  as  to  keep 
him  the  desired  distance  from  the  ditch. 
The  first  way  is  more  satisfactory  and 
is  much  easier  done. 

We  fill  the  main  ditch  first  and  then 
the  branch  ditches.  This  is  done  by 
making  two  or  three  rounds  up  and 
down  the  ditch,  plowing  in  from  both 
sides. 

The  most  of  our  tiling  has  been  done 
in  fields  which  were  put  to  corn  the 
same  spring  as  the  tiling  was  done. 
Therefore  we  Avere  not  particular  in 
getting  the  same  dirt  back  into  the 
ditch  that  came  out  of  it. 


BENEFITS  OF  DRAINAGE. 

BY  tiling  we  have  been  able  to  im- 
prove the  texture  of  our  soil,  to  in- 
crease crop  yields,  and  to  increase  the 
valuation  of  the  farm.  The  present 
homestead  of  154  acres  has  been  pur- 
chased in  three  parts.  The  first  part  of 
32  acres,  when  purchased,  had  no  tile 
larger  than  3  inches  m  diameter.  The 
other  two  parts  each  had  a  few  rods 
of  tile  drains  varying  in  size  from  4 
to  6  inches  in  diameter. 

We  aimed  to  put  in  a  carload  of  tile 
each  spring.  They  were  laid  in  the 
field  which  was  to  be  put  to  corn  the 
following  spring.    The  tile  were  pur- 
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PROF.  W.  J.  RADER'S 
Private  Academies  of  Dancing 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.     Phones:    Citz.  4431;    M.  6189. 

Spring  Term  —  Beginners'    Class    organizes  Tuesday 
evening.  May  21,  7:30  o'clock.    First  lesson. 
Advance  class  Monday  evening. 
Reception  Night  Thursday  evening. 
Reception  Night  Saturday  evening  (front  hall). 

NEIL  AVE.  PAVILION 

Open  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 
827  Oak  St. 

Citz.  Phone  4431;  Res.  Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189 

A  strictly  private  place  for  Club  Dances  and  Private 
Classes'  that  organize  for  special  instructions. 

TUITION: 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   5.00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00;   six  for   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 
Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoon  or  evenings. 
The  Waltz,  Two-Step  and  the  late  modern  dances 

Dance  Correctly.         taught  in  one  term. 
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chased  directly  from  the  tile  factory. 
They  were  shipped  to  and  hauled  from 
the  station  (abont  2  miles  from  the 
farm)  in  the  late  fall  or  winter.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  wonld  permit,  the 
ditchmg  was  begnn  so  that  the  ditches 
conld  be  filled  with  the  plow  before  the 
spring  ploAving  was  done.  This  we 
thot  a  wise  plan  becanse  we  conld  save 
much  time  and  labor  in  filling  the 
ditches  and  the  land  along  the  drains 
wonld  not  remain  bare  of  a  crop  the 
following  snmmer. 

Every  drain  conld  be  traced  at  all 
times  during  the  growth  of  the  crop 
and  the  following  crops.  After  a  hard 
rain  the  dry  streaks  in  the  soil  wonld 
first  appear  over  these  drains,  shoAving 
that  the  soil  was  better  aerated,  and 
that  it  had  a  better  physical  condition 
than  did  the  snrronnding  soil.  As  a 
result  of  this  Ave  are  able  to  cultiA^ate 


the  corn  crop  sooner  after  a  rain  than 
some  of  our  neighbors  that  have 
scarcely  no  tile.  Also  Ave  are  often 
able  to  harvest  our  crops  much  easier, 
especially  in  Avet  seasons. 

The  crops  make  a  more  rapid 
groAA'th,  mature  better,  and  yield 
greater  because  the  Avet  sour  soil  has 
been  aerated  and  SAveetened  and  more 
plant  food  has  been  put  in  an  aA^ailable 
form  for  the  crop. 

We  have  figured  that  the  increase  in 
crop  yield  of  the  first  Iavo  crops  from 
a  thoroughly  tiled  field  aa^II  pay  for  the 
tile  and  the  labor  reciuired  to  put  them 
in  the  soil  and  that  the  increase  in  yield 
of  all  the  crops  thereafter  is  net  gain. 

We  haA^e  used  no  tile  less  than  4 
inches  in  diameter.  In  fact  Ave  haA^e 
taken  up  all  the  old  drains  that  Avere 
less  than  4  inches  in  diameter  and  re- 
placed them  with  larger  drains.  We 
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now  have  the  entire  farm  nearly  com- 
pletely tiled  as  we  have  found  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the 
value  of  the  farm  as  well  as  being  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  increasing  its  fer- 
tility. 

L.  N.  GEIGER,  18. 


FEW  FERTILIZERS  PAY. 

Such  materials  as  acid  phosphate, 
steamed  bonemeal  and  basic  slag  are 
the  only  commercial  fertilizers  that 
farmers  are  justified  in  buying  at 
present  prices.  In  this  way  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  summarizes  its 
tests  with  many  different  fertilizers 
used  on  farms  in  11  counties  of  the 
state,  in  some  places  for  more  than  20 
years. 

The  lesson  that  it  draws  from  this 
work  carried  on  for  so  many  years  is 
that  all  the  older  soils  of  Ohio  are 
ready  to  respond  to  ajpplijeations  of 
phosphorus.  Many  soils  will  respond 
to  both  phosphorus  and  potassium,  but 
at  the  present  price  of  fertilizer  potas- 
sium its  cost  is  likely  to  outrun  the 
value  of  any  increase  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  it  in  ordinary  farm  crops. 
Clover  grown  in  systematic  rotation 
with  cereal  crops  can  provide  sufficient 
nitrogen,  and  no  further  additions  of 
this  element  will  be  needed  in  the  form 
of  fertilizers. 


Acid  phosphate  used  alone  on  the  Ex- 
periment Station  farm  at  Wooster  has 
produced  an  increase  in  crops  worth  at 
present  prices  $12.60  for  each  100 
pounds  of  the  fertilizer.  At  Strongs- 
ville  100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  has 
yielded  a  net  gain  of  $15.14,  but  when 
muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda 
were  added  to  the  acid  phosphate  this 
gain  was  changed  to  a  loss  of  $2.72. 

Net  gains  of  more  than  $8  from  100 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  have  been 
obtained  in  Montgomery,  Meigs,  "Wash- 
ington and  Mahoning  counties. 

URGES  SORGHUM  RAISING, 

Sorghum  culture  in  Ohio  is  suggested 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  present 
supply  of  sweets.  The  crop,  widely 
grown  at  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  is  now  cultivated  only  a  small 
Avay  in  the  state.  It  requires  much  the 
same  care  as  corn. 

Twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  sor- 
ghum were  grown  in  Ohio  in  1868,  and 
from  it  were  produced  two  million  gal- 
lons of  syrup.  The  average  production 
was  80  gallons  per  acre  From  this  date 
the  industry  declined,  so  that  in  1915 
only  1,794  acres  were  devoted  to  the 
crop  and  much  of  this  was  used  for 
forage.  The  syrup  production  that  year 
was  43,150  gallons. 

Early  Amber  sorghum  has  been  found 
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SniT;  Emerson  Academy  of  Dancing 

HIGH  AND  WARREN 
extends  to  the  students  of  Ohio  State  University  and  their  friends  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  Friday  evening  dancing 
parties  given  for  their  pleasure  and  to  enjoy  the  teach- 
ings of  this  select  school. 


Start 


^'ith  a 


,s  now  and  2;et  the  benefit  of  class  Avork  so  as 


to  learn  the  art  of  dancing  before  the  spring  dances.  All  finished 
dancers  come  from  the  classes. 

CLASS  NIGHTS. 
Beginners — Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30  P. 
Advanced  Class — IMonday  and  Wednesday,  7:30  P.  'M. 
Assembly  Dance — Orchestra  music  every  Friday  and  Saturday, 
8:15  P.  M. 

Private  Lessons  by  appointment. 
TUITION — Class  Lessons,  10  for  $5;  Private  Lessons,  6  for  $5. 
Information  given  cheerfully  by  phone. 
Citizens  11958;  BeU,  N.  8682;  BeU,  N.  5902. 
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When  the  Cow  Kicks  Over 

and  the  good  rich  milk  runs  over  the  barn  floor,  it  won' 
3^our  milk  check. 

Don't  blam.e  the  cow. 

Blame  3-our  own  neglect  to  keep  flies  away.    Cows  c 
and  gnats  torment  them.  Use 

CONKEY'S  FLY  KNOCKER 

on  your  dairy  herd  and  you'll  get  more  milk  and  better 

it  at  our  risk. 

If  3-our  dealer  doesn't  sell  Conkey's  Fly  Knocker,  a 

you  direct.  Gallon  $1.50—5  Gallons  $6.60 

Write  fox  Half  Barrel  and  liarrel  Prices 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

113  CONKEY  BUILDING  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Boys" 
Need  the  Wool 

Have  All  Your  Clothes 

DRY  CLEANED 
REPAIRED 

Make  Them  Do 


WE  CLEAN  HATS 
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by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  while  the  Early  Orange  variety 
is  useful  in  the  central  and  southern 
counties.  The  yields  of  Amber  cane 
averaged  12.4  tons  per  acre  for  9 
years,  and  Orange  cane,  16.7  tons  for 
6  years  on  the  Experiment  Station 
farm  at  Wooster. 

Good  corn  land  is  considered  satis- 
factory for  sorghum.  Five  to  eight 
seeds  are  dropped  in  hills  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
young  plants  grow  slowly  and  compe- 
tition with  weeds  must  be  met  at  the 
start.  After-cultivation  is  the  same  as 
for  corn. 

A  few  farmers  in  Ohio  still  grow  sor- 
ghum for  syrup.  The  methods  of  mak- 
ing syrup  today  show  decided  improve- 
ment over  those  in  vogue  when  the  in- 
dustry was  more  general  in  the  state. 
Mills  have  been  made  especially  for 
this  purpose.  After  the  juice  in  the 
cane  is  pressed  out  in  these  mills,  it  is 
boiled  down  in  pans  like  those  used  in 
making  maple  syrup. 
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SOAKING  SEED  TUBERS. 

Soaking  seed  potatoes  for  one  hour 
in  a  solution  of  4  ounces  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  to  30  gallons  of  water 
will  control  rhizoctonia  and  common 
scab  if  present,  according  to  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  The  solution 
must  be  renewed  after  the  third  using. 

BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 

HARDWARE 
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Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen  Furnish- 
ing Goods 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 
Auto  Repairing 
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If  only  scab  is  present,  a  solution  of 
one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  30  gallons 
of  water  may  be  nsed  instead,  and  tlie 
potatoes  slionld  be  soaked  an  hour  and 
a  half.  This  solution  can  be  used  in- 
definitely. 

If  the  potatoes  are  treated  long  be- 
before  planting,  they  should  be  spread 
out  to  dry.  The  same  solution  should 
be  used  to  disinfect  bags,  crates  and 
planter  used  in  handling  the  seed 
tubers. 

Rotation  of  crops  also  tends  to  con- 
trol these  diseases,  as  they  live  over 
in  the  soil.  Liming  may  tend  to  in- 
crease scab,  but  will  not  cause  it  unless 
the  soil  or  seed  is  already  infected, 
while  rhizoctonia  thrives  best  in  an 

acid  soil.   

FERTILIZE  THE  APPLES. 

Spreading  fertilizer  in  circles  be- 
neath the  spread  of  branches  of  the 
trees  has  returned  greater  profits  than 
applying  an  equal  quantity  over  the 
entire  squares  of  ground  occupied  by 
the  trees  in  orchards  of  cooperators  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  An  an- 
nual gain  of  3  barrels  of  apples 
per  acre  has  resulted  as  an  average  of 
4  years  by  confining  the  fertilizer 
to  the  tree  circles  in  the  section  kept 
under  tillage  with  cover  crops,  and  in 
the  section  kept  in  grass  mulch  the 
gain  has  been  6 1-5  barrels  over  the 
yield  obtained  where  the  fertilizer  was 
spread  over  all  the  ground  in  the 
orchard. 

It  will  pay,  however,  to  use  a  larger 
quantity  of  fertilizer  and  spread  it  over 
the  entire  surface,  in  order  to  produce 
more  grass  in  the  open  spaces  with 
which  to  mulch  the  trees. 

Fertilizer  applied  to  the  trees  in 
grass  mulch  has  returned  a  four-year 
average  annual  gain  of  911/4  barrels 
per  acre  above  the  yield  obtained  from 
unfertilized  trees  in  the  same  section. 


Pulverized 
Limestone 

is  the  Best  form 
of  Lime  to  use 
on  the  Soil. 

For  Service 

Prompt  Delivery 
Satisfactory  Dealing 

For  Finely 
Pulverized  Material 

BESSEMER' 

Pulverized  Limestone 

Has  No  Superior. 


Bessemer 

Limestone  Co. 

714  Stambaugh  Bldg. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
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A  New  JEFFREY  LIMEPULVER 
at  Half  Price 


The  LIMEPULVER  JUNIOR 

A  Machine  of  new  design  with  all  the  featiires 
mentioned  above — at  only  half  the  price  of  the 
smallest  machine  previously  offered. 

O'perates  with  6  to  16  H.  P.,  depending  on  rate 
of  feed  and  nature  of  material. 

Write  to  day  for  all  details. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO. 

607  North  Fourth  Street,       -       Columbus,  Ohio 


|7]  ■  1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■  I  ■  1 1  ■  1 1  ■  1 1  ■  1 1 1  ■  ■  1 1  ■  1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  iQ 

[  Highest  Winning  Butter  Is  Colored  i 
I  THE  RICH  GOLDEN  JUNE  SHADE  J 

I  — BY —  I 

I  Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  \ 
Butter  Color 

i  The  Color  that  does  not  affect  the  = 
i  Finest  Flavor  or  Aroma  of  first-  i 
i    class  butter.  E 

j  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  are  \ 
I    also  headquarters  for:  = 

=  Rennet  Extract  and  Pepsin  substi-  = 

:  tutes  for  same.  Rennet  Tablets  and  = 

=  Cheese  Color  Tablets,  Liquid  Cheese  = 

=  Color,  Lactic  Ferment  Culture,  etc.  = 

I     Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 

I  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  [ 

i       Western  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  = 

1^1111111  iiiiiiiiiiiii  II II II II  null  mill  iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiil»< 


DISCOLORED  POTATOES. 

When  selecting  seed  potatoes,  be- 
ware of  the  tuber  showing  internal  dis- 
coloration, cautions  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  for  by  discarding  such 
seed  you  are  taking  a  long  step  in  pre- 
ventmg  wilt  and  blackleg  that  may 
later  threaten  the  crop. 

Fusarium  wilt  causes  a  shrunken,  de- 
pressed area  at  the  stem  end  of  the 
potato,  and  inside  it  forms  a  dark 
crescent-shaped  marking.  Plants  in 
the  field  turn  yellow  and  droop  and 
yield  a  poor  crop  when  this  wilt  be- 
comes established. 

Blackleg  also  causes  plants  to  be- 
come unthrifty  and  finally  die.  The 
base  of  the  stem  turns  black,  and  leaves 
often  fold  along  the  midrib.  Infected 
tubers  carry  the  disease  over  winter. 

Treating  seed  potatoes  before  plant- 
ing and  spraying  the  plants  have  not 
controlled  these  diseases.  Selection  of 
disease-free  potatoes  and  crop  rotation 
are  the  only  eontrol  measures  recom- 
mended. 


CHEESE  AS  CHEAP  FOOD. 

Cottage  cheese  is  one  food  advo- 
cated for  more  general  use  in  these 
days  of  food  scarcity  and  high  prices. 
It  provides  a  large  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment at  a  low  cost,  compared  with 
many  foods  on  the  market  today. 

Analyses  of  cottage  cheese  made  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  show  that 
a  pound  contains  a  little  more  protein, 
or  growth-producing  nutriment,  than 
an  equal  weight  of  medium  fat  round 
steak.  Round  steak  has  a  higher  en- 
ergy value.  From  both  standpoints 
about  20  ounces  of  cottage  cheese  is 
considered  equal  to  a  pound  of  round 
steak.  Cottage  cheese  can  be  profita- 
bly made  at  15  cents  a  pound,  the  Ex- 
periment Station  dairymen  say. 
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The  Right  Notion  of 
Real  Economy 

Of  course  good  pasture  is  good  food — it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  dairyman  that  there  is  not  more  of  it  than  there  i-. 

But  pasture,  even  at  its  best,  runs  so  high  in  water  that 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  cow  to  eat  enough  of  it  to 
furnish  her  the  nutrients  which  good  dairymen  knoAv  well- 
managed  cows  must  have. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  good-milking  cow  must 
have  something  besides  grass  if  she  is  to  go  on  year  after 
year  turning  out  milk  and  butter  on  a  paying  scale. 

Buffalo  Corn 
Gluten  Feed 

Being  pure  corn — high  in  protein,  carbohydrates  and  di- 
gestibility and  quite  a  bit  cheaper  per  ton  than  corn — Buttp.lo 
is  ideally  suited  for  graining  on  pasture. 

It  will  pay  a  man  very  well  indeed  to  give  four  to  eight 
pounds  of  Buffalo  per  cow  daily,  the  amount  best  to  feed  of 
course  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  pasture. 

The  chances  are  your  feed  dealer  sells  Buffalo  Corn  Glu- 
ten Feed.  If  not,  write  us  for  information  and  sample,  if  de- 
sired. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Nitrapo 

15%  Nitrogen 
15%  Potash 

Highest  grade  fertilizer  ma- 
terial offered.  Solves  the  pot- 
ash problem.  On  basis  of  plant 
food  analysis  cheapest  source 
of  ammonia  and  potash.  V/rite 
us  for  prices  and  further  in- 
formation. Can  make  prompt 
shipments  from  Columbus,  O. 


Nitrate  Agencies  Co, 

Cent.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Built  Right 

in  material  and  construction.  No  weight 
for  team  to  carry.  You  get  perfect  results 
and  long  wear  with  a 

CutAJV^V  Single  Action 
Disk  Harrow 

Disks  are  forged  sharp.'  has  reversible  gangs, 
separate  levers,  dust-proof  oil-soaked  hardwood 
bearings.  Sizes  for  one  to  four  horses.  Also 
with  extension  head.  Weight  boxes  built  in.  No 
tongue  truck  necessary.  Perfect  balance,  light  draft. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  free  book  "The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage;"  also  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

106    Main  Street  ■  ■  ■ 

Higganum,  Conn.  ^«^C^=~J*""" 

Maker  of  the  origi'  • 

nal  CLARK 
DiskHar- 
rows  and  ^ 
Plows. 


Do  you  know 

that  a  positively  clean,  sanitary  condition  in  your  dairy  prolongs  the 
period  before  milk  begins  to  sour?  In  order  to  recognize  and  fully  ap- 
preciate this  fact  you  have  but  to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  milk 
of  using  containers  cleaned  with 


In  Every  rackage  estimate  by  their  sense  of  taste  and  smell  the  keeping 
qualities  of  milk  all  verify  the  fact  that  the  use  of  this  cleaner  lengthens 
the  time  at  which  milk  will  be  acceptable  at  the  highest  price. 


And  once  you  order  this  cleaner  from  your  supply  man  and  put  it  to 
use,  you  too,  will  be  convinced  that  it  cleans  clean. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  Sole  Mfrs. 
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i<  Fertilizers 


It  Pays  To  Use  Them" 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
:E:  St.  Louis,  III. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Shreveport,  La. 
So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
So.  Omaha,  Neb. 
So.  St.  Paul,-Minh. 


Crop  Producers 


Soil  Builders 


•Buy  from  our  local  dealer  or  write 

Swift  &  Company 

Headquarters  Chicag'ojll. 
Ag"encies  wanted  in  unassi^ned  territories 

liiilllllllliiilllllllliiilllllllliiilllllllllllllliiilllllllliiilllllllliii 


Fertilizer 
Factories 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Albany,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago,  III, 
Chester.  S.  C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbia/S.  C. 
E.  St.  Louis.  111. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
La  Grange,  <ja. 
Moultrie,  Ga. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Shreveport,  La. 
So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
So.  Oinaha,  Nebr. 
So.  St.  Vaul,  Minn. 
Wjlminzton.  N,  C. 


ffi 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  WAGES. 

Thirty  dollars  per  month  for  a  mar- 
ried man  in  the  country  is  equivalent 
to  $105  per  month  in  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  made  by  the  Ohio  State 
Council  of  Defense.  For  an  unmar- 
ried man  a  rural  job  at  $25  iper  month 
is  as  good  as  a  city  job  at  $80  per 
month.  The  total  expenditure  per 
month  of  a  married  man  is  estimated 
at  $20  in  the  country  and  $95  in  the 
city.  For  the  unmarried  man  it  is  es- 
timated at  $14  per  month  in  the  coun- 
try and  $69  in  the  city.  So,  for  the 
married  man  city  wages  must  be  $75 
more  per  month,  and  for  the  unmarried 
man  $55  more  per  month  than  the  coun- 
try wages  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
same  standard  of  living  and  savings. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  living  cost  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  average  city^ 


This  survey  was  undertaken  to  ascer- 
tain the  relation  between  the  cost  qi 
living  and  wages  in  the  country  as  com^- 
pared  with  the  city.  This  is  important 
because  high  wages  in  the  city  have 
attracted  many  rural  people.  The  sur- 
vey indicates  that  the  high  wages  in 
the  city  hav^  not  kept  pace  with  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  in  reality,  wage- 
earners  are  better  off  in  the  country  in 
spite  of  the  low  wages. 


LEAD  ARSENATE  SUBSTITUTE. 

Calcium  arsenate  is  suggested  by  en- 
tomologists at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  as  a  trial  substitute  for  arsen- 
ate of  lead  in  spraying  fruit  trees,  as 
it  has  been  used  with  little  if  any  more 
injury  and  costs  much  less  than  the 
lead  compound  at  present  market 
prices.  = 

Experiments  have  shown  calcium  ar- 
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senate  to  be  nearly  equal  to  lead  ar- 
senate in  poisoning  action,  although  it 
has  caused  some  foliage  burning  on 
stone  fruits.  It  may  be  used  in  com- 
t)ination  with  such  spray  mixtures  as 
Bordeaux  and  lime-sulphur. 
^  Prices  for  calcium  arsenate  vary 
from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound,  or  about 
iO  cents  a  pound  less  than  those  for 
lead  arsenate.  Moreover,  less  of  the 
calcium  compound  is  used  in  the  spray 
mixture,  and  thus  the  economy  in  its 
jise  is  twofold. 

f  ■  

?  DIP  THE  SHEEP. 

THE  sheepman  that  does  not  dip  his 
flock  is  doomed  to  fail,"  says  Tom 
C.  Stone  of  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

y  There  are  home-made  and  manufac- 
tured dips  which  will  nicely  serve  the 
purpose  of  ridding  the  sheep  of  the 

j  The  Cedars  Herd 

I  Improved  Large  Yorkshires 

iW.  H.  FISHER,  Proprietor.  | 

Farm  One  Mile  East  of  Powell  Sta-  I 

tion,  H.  V.  Ry.  j 

Office,  Columbus,  50  East  Broad  St.  | 

I  Correspondence  solicited.  | 


pests.  Of  the  home-made  dips  lime- 
and-sulphur  is  the  cheapest  the  for- 
mula being  as  follows:  Unslacked 
lime,  8  pounds;  flowers  of  sulphur,  24 
pounds;  water,  100  gallons.  Slack  the 
lime  in  a  little  water  and  add  the  sul- 
phur and  stir  well.  Transfer  to  25  gal- 
lons of  hot  water  and  boil  for  2  hours 
with  frequent  stirring  and  the  addition 
of  water  at  short  intervals.  The  mix^ 
ture  is  then  allowed  to  settle  in  a  bar- 
rel. Then  the  clear  solution  is  dipped 
from  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  enough 
water  added  to  make  100  gallons  of 
mixture.  This  dip  does  not  destroy  the 
tick  to  a  great  extent  but  it  is  a  good 
remedy  for  scab. 

The  manufactured  dips  are  efficient 
as  well.  Coal  tar  dip  is  a  good  treat- 
ment fo?^  sheep  scab  and  will  destroy 
the  ticks  and  lice  quite  well.  The  sheep 
should  be  completely  immersed  in  the 
liquid,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  eyes  or  mouth  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  come  out  immediately. 


THE  FARM  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  typewriter  is  of  great  value  to 
the  farmer  throughout  his  profes- 
sion. The  use  of  it  means  much  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
invest  $60  to  $100  in  a  machine  but 
there  are  many  second-handed  type- 
writers on  the  market.  He  can  get  one 
of  these  for  $10  to  $25,  and  it  will  do 


MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS 

THE  POPULAR  KIND 

Just  in  printer's  hands — Catalogue  showinj^  breeding,  description 
and  price  of  1917  FALL  PIGS  and  BRED  TRIED  SOWS. 

Always  Glad  to  See  You. 

MERIDEL  FARM,  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO 

Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet. 

On  East  Broad  Street,  9  Miles  East  of  Columbus. 
2  Miles  from  Black  Lick.  3  Miles  from  Reynoldsburg. 
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Is  dairying  in  danger  of  dying  out? 
Statistics  show  that  one  state,  alone, 
has  4000  fewer  dairy  cows  than  a  year 
ago.  Why? 

Dairymen  who  still  feed  only  com 
and  oats  to  their  cows  cannot  pay  the 
prices  for  them  and  make  a  profit. 
Wiser  farmers  are  not  worrying.  They 
can  sell  their  poor  cows  and  yet  get 
more  milk  by  feeding  the  rest 


International  Special  Dairy  Feed 


Dairying  will  be  prof- 
itable in  spite  of  milk 
prices  if  you  feed  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy 
Feed,  Summer, Winter, 
Spring  or  Fall,it  fattens 
cows,  improves  their 
health  and  increases  their 
milk  flow.  Order  your 
supply  now.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  fill  the  order 
promptly,  write  us. 


NO! 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis  -  Minnesota  Mills  At  Minneapolis  and  Memphis. 


Maplecrest  Pontiac  Hartog 

Son  of  Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  40th 


Son  of  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes 
Combining  the  blood  of  two  great  yearly  herds.    These  are  our  herd  sires 

Fat  Fat 
Lucile  Jolie  Pontiac  938       Ona  Button  De  Kol  1076 

Early  Dawn  Peep  2d        1030      Ona   Clothilde   Wayne  1013 

Wonderful  yearly  producers  mated  with  these  sires  carry  on  the  work  of 
making  the  j''early  record  ,the  real  test  of  the  Holstein  cow. 

We  have  one  or  two  bulls  that  you  will  be  interested  in.  Their  pedigrees 
are  well  worth  investigating  and  the  bulls  are  mightj^  pleasing  individuals, 
too.   Write  us  about  them. 


PETER  SMALL 

CHESTERLAND,  OHIO. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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as  well  as  a  higher  priced  machine.  I 
know  of  a  second-hand  machine  which 
was  bought  a  few  years  ago  for  five  dol- 
lars. It  does  its  work  as  good  as  a 
new  machine  and  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  business  firm 
what  percent  of  the  farmers  with  whom 
they  deal  write  their  correspondence 
with  a  typewriter,  they  would  tell  you 
that  it  was  low.  Then  if  you  would  ask 
them  which  correspondence  they  gave 
the  first  consideration,  they  will  always 
say  those  written  with  a  typewriter. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
some  of  the  answers  of  the  correspond- 
ence courses  for  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  of  the  Ohio  State  Univers- 
ity. I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  writing ; 
some  that  was  scarcely  legible  and  some 
that  was  written  with  a  typewriter. 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Bligtit  use 
/  SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  oldLimeSul  hur-Arse- 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Leadm  ix- 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  4V2  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.    Dept.  50       New  York 


These  manuscripts  come  from  success 
ful  farmers  and  a  few  business  menX 
About  one  manuscript  out  of  every  8  or 
10  is  typewritten;  and  of  these  only 
about  1  in  a  dozen  comes  from  a  farmer. 
So  you  can  readily  see  that  there  are 
but  few  typewriters  used  by  the  farmer. 

By  the  use  of  the  typewriter  the 
farmer  is  enabled  to  prepare  a  neater 
manuscript  for  every  occasion.  He  is 
enabled  to  prepare  a  neater  business 
letter.  It  is  an  advertisement  to  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  who  is  enthusias- 
tic enough  to  buy  a  typewriter  with 
which  to  do  his  correspondence  is 
regarded  as  an  up-to-date  business  man. 
He  is  given  prompt  attention  by  the 
business  people.  If  he  is  dealing  in  live 
stock,  or  in  grain  farming  with  the  view 
of  selling  better  seed,  in  fact  any  line 
of  farming,  his  letters  are  largely  his 
advertisements.  He  will  also  be  able 
to  get  advertising  done  in  his  local 
paper  because  in  the  first  place  he  is  en- 
abled to  send  a  well  prepared  and  legi- 
ble article  to  the  press. 

L.  N.  GEIGBR,  '18. 


L.  L.  Rummell,  '15,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  associate  editor  of  The  Ohio 
Farmer  at  Cleveland.  j 

Frederick  H.  McMillen,  17,  is  teach|- 
ing  agriculture  and  other  sciences  in  thi 
high  school  at  Columbus  City,  Indiana. 


Apollo 

'Gat'^i.ei-  -■-  Roofing  Products  1 

In  country  or  city— for  farm  buildings  or  resi- 
dences, metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled.  . 

Apollo-Ketstone  Copper  Steel  G  al  vanized  Sheet.s  are  the  most  d  ur- 
able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.   Actual  weather 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks, 
Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Coppee  Steel  is  also  unexcelied  for  Hoof-  ■ 
ing  Tin  Plates.   Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands.  . 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.    Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet,  ti'^ij-^ 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.*^<*^. 
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Takes  the  Backache  Out  of  Concrete  Mixing 


A   farmer   once   said  he'd  be 

d  d  if  he'd  put  in  a  telephone. 

He'd  gotten  along  without  one  all 
liis  life  and  he  guessed  "by  Heck" 
iie  could  keep  on  without  it.  Well, 
le  did  put  a  phone  in  and  now 
you  couldn't  pry  it  away  from 
bim  with  a  shot  gun. 

Well,  perhaps  you  think  you 
can  keep  on  mixing  concrete  by 
hand,  just  buy  one  of 
these  little  JAEGER 
MIXERS,  and\ve'll  bet 
you  won't  sell  it  back 
to  us. 

Ask  us  to  send  the  Jaeger  catalog. 

JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

522  DUBLIN  AVE.  COLUMBUS,  O. 


BIGGEST  BUY  IN  THE  WORLD 

46  Douglas  Building  Columbus,  Ohio  Bell,  Main  4614 
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New  Facts  on 
Greenhouse 
Vegetable 
Growing 

Send  at  Once  for 
Your  Free  Copy 


.VI'  SOMK  (H' 

:!!!■;  \  K(;i;i'\iii.i:  uni 
WE  ri-Wf'  Ml  ii  r 


yord_§||nraham(o. 


IVJEVER  before  has  such  a  truly 
vakiable  coUection  of  green- 
house vegetable  growing  facts 
and  figures  been  printed.  It  is 
the  result  of  seven  years  spent 
in  collecting  material  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Green- 
house owners  and  outdoor  grow- 
ers have  been  interviewed.  Al- 


most enough  material  was  as- 
sembled to  fill  a  small  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica.  This  was  boiled 
down  and  then  boiled  down  again.- 
At  last  it  was  put  in  booklet  form 
and  printed,  along  with  numerous 
illustrations. 

The  Edition  is  limited  ;  that  is 
why  we  urge  your  sending  for  it 
at  once. 
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Builde 

NEW  YORK. 
42ud  St.  Buildinj^ 

ROCHESTER, 
Granite  Building. 
TORONTO. 
Royal  Bank  Building. 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

sai.es  offices 

BOSTON. 


Tremont  Building. 
CHICAGO, 
Continental  and  Commercial 
Bank  Building. 
FACTORIES 
Des  Plaines,  111. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Widener  Building. 

CLEVELAND, 
Swetland  Building. 
MONTREAL. 
Transportation  Building. 
St.  Catliarines,  Canada. 
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THE  LA  ST  WEEK 
IN  AUGUST 

IS  A  BANNER  WEEK  FOR  OHIO 

It  is  then  Ohio  exhibits  her  best  in  Livestock  and  Farm 
Products  at  the  OHIO  STATE  FAIR.  From  here  200,000 
people  carry  home  the  inspiration  for  better  farming  and  bet- 
ter living.    You  can  profit  by  attending. 

I,  

A  Few  Entertaining  Features 

TANKS 

The  British  government  has  gathered  a  War 
Exhibit,  consisting  of  all  varieties  of  trophies 
and  implements  of  war,  which  it  has  agreed 
to  exhibit  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  and  all  net 
proceeds  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  Included  in  this 
exhibit  is  a  British  tank  and  possibly  an  ene- 
my submarine. 

SAMMIE'S  EXHIBIT 

Our  own  government  has  likewise  built  up  a 
wonderful  exhibit  which  requires  two  baggage 
cars  for  transporting.  The  War,  Navy,  Food 
and  several  other  departments  co-operate  in 
making  this  a  most  comprehensive  display. 

RUTH  LAW— BANDS— HORSE  SHOW 


You  as  an  Ohio  farmer  should  seriously  consider  exhibit- 
ing some  of  your  livestock  at  the  coming  fair.  Write  now  for 
a  premium  list. 

AND  BE  SURE 

To  have  your  name  placed  on  our  mailing  list  for  all  future 
literature  concerning  the  Fair. 

ADDRESS 

THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Eight  Good  Reasons  Why 
You  Should  Buy  a 

E  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

GREATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  increased  10%, 
without  increase  of  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  the  pat- 
ented milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WA^SH :  Simpler  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  howl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the  short 
crank,  its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  to 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than  2,325,- 
000  are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  15  or  20  years. 

TIME  TESTED :  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It  has 

stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its 
original  success  and  leadership  for  40  years 
the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  INDICATOR: 
Every  New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning  Signal"  which 
insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough 
separation  and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT :  The  world- 
wide De  Laval  organization,  with  agents  and 
representatives  ready  to  serve-  users  in  al- 
most every  locality  where  cows  are  milked, 
insures  the  buyer  of  a  De  Laval  quick  and 
efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  it. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York         29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


